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ABOVE: Vermilion Cliffs, located on the Colorado Plateau in northern 


Arizona. Artwork by David Meikle. COVER: Saguaro Sunset, by David Meikle. 
To see more of Meikle’s stunning artwork, visit davidmeikleart.com, online. 
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tis my pleasure 
to introduce 
this issue of 

Pioneer maga- 
zine featuring 
the colonization 
of northeastern 
Arizona along the 
Little Colorado River. As you will see, ef- 
forts to colonize created a group of rock- 
solid individuals who strived to follow the 
Lord's prophet. 
Having lived my early years in a Ne- 
vada desert community near the Colorado 
River, | developed a significant apprecia- 
tion for the necessity of water. It was used 
for drinking, irrigation, cooling down in the 
heat of the day, and recreation. Whenever 
swam, rafted, or boated in or on the river 
knew that on the other side was the 
state of Arizona. | have been intrigued by 
the stories of northeastern Arizona towns 
and the people that helped create them. 
All such towns began with the pioneer 
mindset of finding necessary water and 
then appropriately developing the land 
around it. 

In his later years, Brigham Young had 
an overwhelming desire to see that the 
northern parts of Arizona were settled 
by pioneer Saints. Some have asked, 
“Why was Brigham so driven to settle the 
Arizona territory?” After all, he had been 
told repeatedly that it was a godforsaken, 
hot, sandy, barren place. Its scant supplies 
of water were mostly unusable. 

Brigham seemed to have a clear 
vision of what would come from this 
valuable territory. He was not overly con- 
cerned with the difficulties, although he 
new he would need strong, determined 
people as colonizers. He knew that if the 
Latter-day Saints chose less-desirable 
ands to settle, they would have little 
competition in securing and developing 
them. But he also understood that if the 
Latter-day Saints waited too long, others 
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would secure the lands in question. Thus, 
he sent explorers to Arizona as early as 
1857, and he began sending potential 
settlers there as early as 1863. He often 
hand-picked those who were sent. 

There was no convenient way to get 
to Arizona from the Utah side of the Colo- 
rado River. Jacob Hamblin established 
one of the first ferry crossings. Later, this 
crossing became known as Lee's Ferry, 
named after John Doyle Lee, an adopted 
son of Brigham Young, who was given 
responsibility to develop the crossing as a 
viable route to Arizona. 

While those that Brigham called to 
settle the Little Colorado region clearly 
saw its barren landscape, many also 
learned how the river could be used to ir- 
rigate the land. Those who believed they 
could not survive the landscape soon left, 
while those committed to a calling from 
their prophet stayed—and ultimately saw 
amazing rewards for their commitment. 

Brigham Young's powerful impres- 
sions about the future significance of Ari- 
zona's colonies have certainly proved cor- 
rect. Today, these are vibrant and diverse 
communities hosting strong wards and 
stakes and a beautiful temple. Perhaps 
their most important legacy is the faithful, 
robust posterity of each of the founders 
of the region—a posterity including men 
and women who have served as general 
authorities or as other general leaders 
of the Church, Relief Society presidents, 
mission and temple presidents (and 
wives), stake and branch presidents 
(and wives), and bishops (and wives). 
They have also served in important 
national and regional governmental 
positions; they have been corporate 
heads, university presidents, college 
and department heads, judges, 
justices of the peace, researchers 
and inventors, doctors, attorneys, 
professors, teachers, and many other 
professionals. They include promi- 


nent athletes, actors, and other celebrities. 
Collectively, the posterity of northeastern 
Arizona's founders has immeasurably 
blessed Arizona, the nation, and the 
worldwide Church of Jesus Christ. 

As you read this issue of Pioneer, | 
know you will feel the love its authors 
have for the history of northeastern 
Arizona and its remarkable founders. You 
will feel the Lord’s love for this section of 
His vineyard and for the faithful people 
who planted and nurtured it so well. 

If you enjoy what you read and learn, 
please consider subscribing to Pioneer 
and joining the National Society of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers. 


LARRY M. GIBSON 
SUP NATIONAL PRESIDENT 2022 
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EARLY LATTER-DAY SAINT 
COLONIZATION 


BY WAYNE K. HINTON 


rior to his death in June 1844, Joseph Smith, 
Jr., developed a broader view of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints community 
than the “gathering” he enunciated in 1831. He 
now suggested that the Saints should colonize 


throughout the American West. Brigham Young, soon after 
the Saints arrived in Utah in 1847, implemented Joseph's 
vision of settling the wide territory of Utah and beyond.’ 
The Mormon Battalion, recruited by the US govern- 
ment to help fight the Mexican War, was made up of five 
hundred men and youth and a small number of women who 
cooked and did laundry. Several weeks into their south- 


westerly march, about two hundred of the men and youth 


became ill and were detached north to Pueblo, Colorado, 
for recovery. The other 300 continued to San Diego, passing 
through the Gila Valley of present-day Arizona, where they 
noted agricultural and settlement potential including old 
growth forests, pastureland and recreational areas.’ 

When the Arizona Territory was established in 1863, it 
attracted a smattering of such frontier types as scouts, hunt- 
ers, promoters, and homesteaders. But most commu- 

nity-minded souls scorned the idea of settling in 
such a dry, hot place amidst unknown Hispanic 
villagers and seemingly formidable Indigenous 
peoples. In short, much of the early colonization 
was ill conceived and naively carried out, and most 
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original settlers scattered within months of their original 
settlement, drawn by dreams of mining, lumbering, and 
freighting elsewhere or of returning to homes they wished. 
theyd never left.* 

Meanwhile, Latter-day Saint colonization of Utah 
and adjoining regions continued under Brigham Young's 
direction and was influenced by his bias toward southerly 
locations with more temperate climates. Missionaries sent 
by Young to Arizona’s Hopi Indians in 1858 brought back 
favorable descriptions of northern Arizona and reported 
their work of blazing trails, discovering major river cross- 
ings, and selecting routes for future roads. Settlements at 
Kanab, Pipe Springs, Paria, and Lee’s Ferry were estab- 
lished between 1870 and 1873 and helped secure routes 
to potential colonies farther south.” 

Brigham Young hoped for a river port on the Colorado 
River linked to a seaport in southern California; he also 
desired a railroad connection to the Southern Pacific Line 
in southern Arizona. These facts helped guide his policies 
of colonization and fueled his commitment to Arizona 
colonization.® Furthermore, Latter-day Saint expansion was 
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preemptive, calculated to establish first claims to as much 

of the less-wanted land of the West as possible. Regard- 

ing themselves as people of destiny, the Saints separated 
themselves from “worldly” society and its attachments—but 
then, once in the West with its supposedly less desirable land 
and resources, monopolized as much of both as they could. 
George Q. Cannon said it this way: 


At least while in the circumstances in which we are 
at present placed, good countries are not for us. The 
worst places in the land we can probably get, and we 
must develop them. If we were to find a good country, 
how long would it be before the wicked would want 
it, and seek to strip us of our possessions? If there be 
deserts in Arizona, thank God for the deserts. If there 
be a wilderness, there, thank God for the wilderness, 
as we thanked him for these mighty [mountain] 
ramparts and those extensive plains which we had 
to cross when we came [to Utah]. We thanked him 
for them, because a mob could not come, as they did 
from Carthage, and take away our Prophet.’ 


In northeastern Arizona, which was even further 
removed from encroaching worldliness than the Salt Lake 
Valley, colonizing Saints would find much to be deeply 
thankful for. 

Scouts explored the Little Colorado in December 
1872, 1875, and 1876.° Brigham Young issued a call for 
faithful, industrious, thrifty men and families to travel 
to the region as soon as they could arrange their affairs. 
He emphasized that their mission was to establish 
permanent settlements in the forbidding wastes of the 
lower valley of the Little Colorado River. Many indi- 
viduals and families volunteered to join advance parties; 
others were called to join them. In some cases, young 
adult sons joined advance parties, committed to mark- 
ing out farms and preparing rudimentary housing to 
which parents and siblings would come later.’ Church 
leaders supervised the resulting settlements, remind- 
ing settlers that brotherhood and cooperation should 
characterize all their efforts."° 
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Lot Smith Jesse O. Ballinger George Lake William C. Allen 


There were four primary advance companies led (re- 
spectively) by Lot Smith, Jesse O. Ballinger, George Lake, and 
William C. Allen. Members of these four companies apparently 
reached the Sunset Crossing of the Little Colorado on March 
23, 1876; the following day, on March 24, a general council was 
held at a site about three miles east of present-day Joseph City. 
It was determined that William Allen’s group would establish a 
settlement about two miles down the river; this would become 
St. Joseph. George Lake’s company was assigned to settle about 
four miles south of Allen’s company; this would become Obed. 
Lot Smith’s group settled near Sunset Crossing (not surprisingly, 
the settlement was called Sunset), and Ballinger’s group went 
across the river from Lot Smith’s group, initially calling their 
settlement Ballinger’s Camp. The only other occupants of the 
area were Hopi and Navajo Indians who were generally friendly 
to the new settlers. 
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Jessie N.Smith William R. Teeples 


Lot Smith was a dominant figure in northeastern 
Arizona history, called as the first Latter-day Saint 
stake president in the area and the first president of 
the United Order there. His sometimes overbearing 
and strong-willed leadership soon led to dissensions."’ 
Nevertheless, the colonists cooperatively built schools, 
canals, irrigation ditches, meetinghouses, and shelters.” 

Despite differences, there was a general commu- 
nity cohesiveness within and among the four settle- 
ments. Within four years, other sites were settled, 
including Taylor—founded in January 1878 and 
named for John Taylor—and Snowflake—founded in 
July 1878 and named for Erastus Snow and William 
Jordan Flake. By 1880 the pioneering Little Colorado 
colonies were relatively well established. Eventually 
there were nearly two dozen additional Latter-day 
Saint communities on northeastern Arizona’ Lower 
and Upper Little Colorado River in Arizona.” 

The area was still remote, and there were hard- 
ships aplenty. For most settlers, the nearest store was 
three hundred miles away, and because 
they did not shop often, they practiced 
stringent thriftiness.'* Branches of the 
United Order were established through- 
out the settlements. At Brigham City the 
“Gospel Plan” practiced at Orderville, 
Utah, was set up. A square fort with four 
gates was constructed, and all settlers’ 
houses were built within the fort. Every- 
one ate at one huge table. At one point 
more than two hundred people lived in 
the fort and worked together to establish 
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and maintain a successful dairy operation nearly 
seventy miles west. In time, however, dissensions 
led some of the colonists to move away or dissociate 
themselves from their neighbors.’° 

Despite their general faithfulness to the Church, 
some restless Saints at Show Low Creek determined 
to scout out a new place for settlement and asked Wil- 
liam R. Teeples, a veteran of the Mormon Battalion, 
to lead them to possible locations in the Gila Valley in 
southeastern Arizona. The scouting party left Show 
Low in February 1879."° 

Beyond Fort Thomas the scouts found several 
cultivated farms and European American settlements. 
The European American settlers in the area welcomed 
Teeples’ party, reassuring the scouts that their friends 
and families would be given lands and that an influx 
of Latter-day Saints would help form a bulwark against 
outlaws and hostile Indians. With this encouragement, 
Teeples’ party marked out a townsite and laid a claim to 
sixteen quarter-sections of land by cutting and placing 
logs on each quarter. They then returned to the Little 
Colorado settlements by way of Fort Apache.” 

In March they reported favorably to President 
Jessie N. Smith at Snowflake and asked permission 
to settle the Gila Valley. President Smith went to the 
Cowley Camp on Show Low Creek the next Sunday to 
organize a branch for those wishing to go to the Gila. 
Within a week or so, twenty-eight souls—five families 
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and two single men—left for the 
Gila Valley.'* By early April they 
had arrived at the townsite, dedi- 
cated it to the Lord, and named it 
Smithville—which was renamed 
Pima the following year.” 

In 1854 future Civil War 
General William T. Sherman had 
infamously declared, 


“We have had one war with PRESIDENT BRIGHAM YOUNG AND PARTY AT THE MOUTH OF THE VIRGIN, MARCH 17, 1870 
Mexico and took Arizona, we 
should have another and compel 


them to take her back.” A half Meng 

century later there was no talk a> 

of returning Arizona to Mexico. : Z ee “ . 

The territory had become a : re s 

peaceful, pleasant place to reside 5 = 
ie 


with little outward indication of 
the decades of struggle required 
to so transform it. The many 
Latter-day Saint settlements on 
the Little Colorado and else- 
where in eastern Arizona had 
enabled the state to blossom and CROSSING THE LITTLE COLORADO 
to become a rich, inviting, and 


wonderful place to live. &i 


3 Larson and Smith, eds.,"St. Joseph was Brother Lot: A Portrait of a Mormon 
Stake"; Peterson, Take Up, 4, 5, 10. Frontiersman.’ Western Historical Quarterly 
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Stet Aedes Colonizing Along the Little NoneorM/GnmaNen mon ienne SRE eoie toatl 
Colorado River, 1870 to 1900 (1973),4, 5; ; ; ey Ris 
WemetGnlvionsthe Sonne Urn American West (1991), 121. 4 Larson and Smith, eds.,"Life Story’"Life 
ission: New Views on the Purposes 5 Peterson, Take Up, 4. oi Esra Teta 
and Accomplishments,’ Juanita Brooks 6 Peterson, Take Up, 8. 5 paleen elie! Sarl eds, “Life Story;"In 
Lecture (2002), 2. 7 Journal of Discourses, v. 16 (1854-1860), ie Be meig 
2 Grace McBride Larson and Laura 413}, Aes elch ; 
cBride Smith, eds, “Life Story of 8 Larson and Smith, eds.,"St. Joseph Eee and Smith, eds.,"St. Joseph 
atthewsville” ‘Preface’ typescript, Pima Stake” and ‘Life Story’ Stake: 
Arizona) Public Library; Grace McBride 9 Ibid. 8 sae and smith, eds,, St Joseph 
Larson and Laura McBride Smith, eds,, “St. aie Stake;"Story of eu Larson, Jr. 
Joseph Stake Grows from Humble Begin- ; 9 Larson and Smith, eds, “St. Joseph 
nings,’Preface, typescript, Pima (Arizona) 11 Ibid, Stake/Story of Joseph Foster’ 
Public Library. 12 Charles S. Peterson, “A Mighty Man 20 Ibid. 
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ot Smith was born May 15, 
1830, in the small farming 
community of William- 
stown, New York, to William 
O. and Rhoda Hough Smith. He was 
the middle child of nine children; his 
two youngest brothers both died in 
infancy. During the next ten years, 
the family moved twice—first to 
Vermont and then to lowa, likely in 
search of better farmland. 
Some of Lot's siblings may 
have been baptized 
members of The 
Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day 
Saints as early as 
1839; William O. 
was baptized 
in 1845—just 
before or 
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just after the death of his first wife. By 
1845 the family had joined the body 
of Saints near Nauvoo, and the next 
year, at age sixteen, Lot became one 
of the youngest enlistees of the Mor- 
mon Battalion, completing the entire 
trek to California in 1846 and 1847. 
Following his discharge from 
the Battalion in 1848, Lot remained 
in San Francisco for the next several 
months and, in 1849, panned for 
gold near Sutter's Mill, acquiring a 
modest fortune. After returning to 
Salt Lake later that year, he donated 
one-third of his gold to the Church, 
and one-third to his father's second 
wife, who was left with little money 
and several young children follow- 
ing the death of her husband. Smith 
used the final third to buy land in 
Farmington, Utah, where immedi- 
ate and extended family members 
would settle. Smith also explored 
and named the Great Salt Lake's 
Antelope Island. 
In 1851 he married his first 
wife, Lydia McBride; he married his 
second, Jane Walker, in 1852. He 
would take six additional wives. 
Only the last three of these 
would later be with him in 
Arizona. 


For more about Lot Smith and the Utah War, see 
“From the Journal of Lot Smith,’ Pioneer, 2018, No.3 


When Johnston's Army was ap- 
proaching the Utah Territory in 1857, 
threating action against it, Smith 
was asked to lead one hundred 
men to stymie the army's move- 
ments. Using guerilla tactics, Smith's 
small militia burned several wagon 
trains and captured 1,400 animals, 
forcing the army to halt its advance 
and winter near Fort Bridger. By the 
time Johnston's forces renewed 
their march the following spring, 
passions on both sides 
had cooled, and Thomas 
Kane and others were 
able to negotiate a peace- 
ful end to the tensions. 

After completing a two-year 
mission to England in 1871, Smith 
returned to his families in Farm- 
ington. Four years later, in early fall 
1876, he was called by Brigham 
Young to colonize the Little Colo- 
rado region of Arizona. Leading the 
vanguard party of about 
eighty Saints from Utah 
to the Sunset Crossing 
of the Little Colorado, 
Smith established the 
nearby colony of Sunset 
in late March 1876. He 
became the first presid- 
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All that remains of Sunset, Arizona is a small 
cemetery, now part of Homolovi State Park 


ing elder of the Sunset Branch and 
president of the Sunset United Order; 
later, he was called as president of the 
first stake of the Church of Jesus Christ 
in northeastern Arizona. 

For his fellow Saints, Smith’s leader- 
ship evoked praise and support as well 
as grievances. In 1880, when a severe 
drought destroyed crops and Smith 
opened the granaries at Sunset to Saints 
in surrounding areas, his congregants 
viewed him as a savior. But in 1886, as 
the United Order came to an end in 
Sunset and properties were distributed, 
many settlers saw Smith's judgments 
as hardheaded and inequitable if not 
self-serving, and the resulting grudges 
would apparently fester for decades. 

From 1880 forward, Sunset suf- 
fered devastating drought, numerous 
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floods, and the loss 
of colonists who 
decided to try their 
fortunes elsewhere. 
In 1887 Smith was 
one of the last of the 
settlers to leave the 
community, and the settlement was 
officially closed. Smith bought land in 
Tuba City and moved his families there, 
devoting himself to ranching. 

As Smith's wives were making 
lye soap in 1883, one of the young 
children fell into a pot of scald- 
ing lye water. Smith would lose six 
other children during his years in the 
Southwest. And in 1886 Smith himself 


severely injured his leg in a thresher 
accident; his mobility was impacted 
for the rest of his life. 


Lot Smith's final years were com- 
paratively isolated and sorrowful. As 
Charles S. Peterson explains, 


During Smith's last years, relations 

with his Indian neighbors became 
increasingly tense as the rangeland 
around Tuba City was overgrazed. In 
1892 Smith shot several Navajo sheep 
that had been turned into ameadow 
he had fenced. A Navajo herder in turn 
shot several of Smith's cattle. Finally the 
two exchanged shots with the result 
that the sixty-two-year-old Smith was 
mortally wounded. He was buried near 
the contested pasture. (“Lot Smith,’ 
Utah History Encyclopedia, online) 


Family members proudly note 
that Smith stayed on his horse 
following the shooting, that he 
returned to his home unaided, and 
that he did not succumb to his 
wounds until much later that day. 
His death became emblematic of his 
stoic, determined, loyal, and often 
courageous life, and within a decade 
of his passing, his Farmington 
neighbors and family exhumed his 
remains, re-interring them under an 
impressive monument in Farming- 
ton Cemetery. i 
Source: 


Farnily memories, “Lot Smith,’ Family Tree, 
FamilySearch.org, online. 
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WILLIAM C. 
ALLEN 


Lovina ‘Fane Smith 


illiam C. Allen was 

born on February 14, 

1843, in Wadesboro, 

Kentucky, to Irish- 
Scot immigrants Andrew Jackson 
Allen and Delilah Emaline Bennett 
Andrews. He was the second-oldest 
of eleven children, and as a newborn 
he delighted his parents with his 
curly, bright-red hair. 

In 1834 missionaries of the 
Church of Jesus Christ visited rural 
Calloway County in Kentucky where 
Andrew Allen's family lived. Two of 
Andrew's older brothers, James and 


William with Lovina and 6 of 
their 14 children, ca. 1880 
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Lewis, accepted the gospel and were 
baptized. They later immigrated to 
Missouri, occasionally sending letters 
home about the blessings of the 
Restored Church. A few years after 
his marriage, Andrew finally agreed 
to travel to Nauvoo with his brother 
James, anxious to meet Joseph Smith 
and be baptized. But it was June 1844 
when they arrived, and Joseph and 
Hyrum had been martyred only days 
earlier. The city was in mourning and 
Andrew didn't want to trouble any- 
one, so he quietly returned home. 

Then in 1845 missionaries in 
Kentucky told Andrew and Delilah 
that the Saints were being evicted 
from Nauvoo and preparing to travel 
West to safety. While he was not yet a 
member of the Church, Andrew felt 
the Spirit “Move upon him, and he 
and his wife sold their possessions in 
Kentucky and joined the Saints. They 
arrived in Nauvoo in February 1846 
just days before the birth of their 
fourth child, Martha. Andrew and 
Delilah were baptized in the Missouri 
River in April, just before the family 
left Nauvoo. In addition to newborn 
Martha, the family included Willian, 
Pernecy, and Margaret. 

William was only four when 
his family crossed the plains to the 


Salt Lake Valley in 1847 as members 
of the Abraham O. Smoot party. In 
1851, when William was eight, his 
parents moved from the Mill Creek 
area of Salt Lake City to a farm in 
South Willow Creek (now Draper). As 
the only living son, William assisted 
his father with all aspects of farm 
work from a young age. When his 
father was asked to help guard Echo 
Canyon against possible incursions 
of Johnston's Army during the winter 
of 1857-58, fifteen-year-old William 
managed the farm and cared for its 
animals and stock. 

In April 1862, when he was nine- 
teen, William was conscripted as a 
soldier in the Utah Territorial Militia to 
help guard mail stations in northern 
Utah and southwestern Wyoming. 
Later that year, while assigned with 
the Lot Smith cavalry unit near Devils 
Gate, he helped move timber down a 
twelve-mile length of the Sweetwater 
River, and in early 1863 he rode guard 
alongside immigrant wagon trains. 

For many years William had been 
attracted to a South Willow Creek 
girl he had known since childhood, 
Lovina Jane Smith, and she had ap- 
parently had her eye fixed on him. 
William and Lovina were married in 
the Endowment House in Salt Lake 


City in January 1867; Wilford Woodruff, a 
close farnily friend since his days in Ken- 
tucky as a missionary, officiated. William 
was twenty-three; Lovina, eighteen. 
During their first years of marriage, 
they lived in a two-room cabin that Wil- 
liam built at the edge of his sixteen-acre 
farm. Their first child, William Srnith Allen, 
was born in November 1867. As more 
children were added to their family, 
more space was added to their modest 
home. By early 1876, when William and 


Lovina were called to help lead a com- 
pany of Utah Saints to colonize Little 
Colorado River towns in northeastern 
Arizona, they had grown to a family of 
six children—William, Andrew, Delilah, 
Joseph, Adella, and Rial—although they 
had buried Delilah as an infant. 

William immediately accepted 
the call, but like many of the men in his 
company with families, he agreed to 
travel to the Little Colorado by himself, 
establish a cabin and a small farm, and 
then return to Utah to lead his family to 
the home he had prepared. Because Wil- 
iam’s civic and church assignments had 
often taken him from home for extend- 
ed periods, Lovina had become expert 


at caring for their farm and animals. 
Nevertheless, William was anxious 
as he prepared to leave his young wife 
and family. His son Rial was only nine 
months old; his wife was two months 
pregnant with their seventh child; their 
oldest child was only eight. Uncom- 


plainingly, however, William packed 


his wagon and faced the long, cold 
journey south with other members of 
his company. 

William’s work in establishing St. 
Joseph is detailed elsewhere in this 
issue, but two things bear notice here. 


First, William was tireless and selfless in 
his efforts to build an enduring com- 
munity and to foster unity and love 
among those he led. He was respected 
and trusted by his fellow Saints. 
Second, his thoughts often were 
focused on the families he and other 
men in his company had left behind in 
Utah, and he was committed to return 
for them as soon as possible. William’s 
first return to Utah occurred in mid- 
August 1876, barely five months after 
the Saints’ arrival at the Little Colorado. 
ews of another dam failure—and of 
consequential crop failures—followed 
the men back to Utah. Some of the 
men decided to abandon their call and 
to remain permanently in Utah. 
While William and Lovina were de- 
termined to serve together in Arizona, 
they realized that William would have 


William arrived in Utah just in time for 
the birth of his seventh son, Absalom,* 
and he knew it would be foolhardy 

to move his family to a place where 


irrigation issues had not been resolved 


and where, for the coming winter, 
food supplies were insufficient for the 


settlers already there. He would return 
to Arizona alone and come back for his 
family the next fall. 

When William returned to Utah in 


= 


William C. 


to serve alone for another year or more. 


Lovina Jane 


December 1877, he and Lovina could 
not leave for Arizona immediately. It 
took the next ten months to dispose 
of their property and prepare supplies, 
teams, and wagons. They arrived in St. 
Joseph in late November 1878. 

While William was away, Church 
organization had changed significant- 
ly in the Little Colorado settlements. 
A new stake had been organized, 
and new ward and stake leaders had 
been called and set apart. William and 
Lovina supported their new leaders, 
served willingly where called, and 
established examples of loving, dedi- 
cated duty and service. 

In mid-July 1884, word came that 
William's father, Andrew Allen, had 
been gored to death by an angry bull 
at his Draper farm and that William was 
designated as executor of the estate. 


In counseling with local and general 
Church leaders, William and Lovina 
were released from their mission and 
were encouraged to return perma- 
nently to Utah. 

William and Lovina grew old in 
Draper with many of their children 
and grandchildren around them. After 
their “retirement, they moved into 
a new home their children built for 
them. William was known for his thriv- 
ing gardens; Lovina, for her handicrafts 

and desserts. Both were very proud 


of their posterity’s worthy, meaning- 
ful lives and adherence to values of 
their youth. 
*Absalom Lewis Allen would drown 
in Draper, Utah, at the age of fourteen as he 
saved two younger children. 
Source: 
“Williamn Coleman Allen/“Lovina Jane 
Smith,’“Andrew Jackson Allen,’ Memo- 
ries, FamilySearch.org, online. 
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n March 24, 1876, a weary band of Latter-day Saint pioneers 

reached the end of a grueling four-month journey when they 

arrived at the confluence of the Little Colorado River and 

what became known as Cottonwood Wash. They must have 

had mixed feelings as they gazed across the valley stretching 
out below the mouths of Chevalon and Clear Creek canyons. Certainly they 
were grateful that an arduous journey was now behind them—a journey over 
the snowy peaks of Utah’s Buckskin Mountain and Arizona's Kaibab Plateau, 
across House Rock Valley to Lee’s Ferry on the Colorado River, up and over 
unforgiving Lee’s Backbone, and thence southeast through the high deserts and 


hills of northeastern Arizona. 


But the late-March arrival in a cold, arid valley also must have felt discour- z 2. 
=: aging and even daunting. There were badlands to the northeast, and all else 
: seemed barren and dry. Not only was the land desolate but the elements were 
unfriendly. The southwest winds of spring often blew dust and sand for days at y 


a time. The only available water was in the Little Colorado—a muddy, shallow 
stream prone to violent flooding each summer. Although it is unlikely that 
— the colonizers knew of the report, six and a half 
? years earlier the John Wesley Powell Geographic A ‘ 
Expedition had described the Little , 
Colorado as “a loathsome little stream, 
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so filthy and muddy that it fairly stinks.” Later in their 
report, Expedition members were even more emphatic, 
insisting that the Little Colorado was “as disgusting a 
stream as there is on the continent” and that “half of its 
volume and two-thirds of its weight is mud and silt” They 
were no more complimentary of the surrounding valley, 
denouncing it as a “miserably lonely place indeed, with 
no signs of life but lizards, bats, and scorpions’—a place 
that “seemed like the first gates of hell.”! 

Surely the newly arrived Saints would have had 
similar responses to what stretched before them. Surely 
tears were shed; surely the Saints were threatened by 
discouragement and despair. But their strength and 
the will to succeed soon won out over tears and self- 
pity. They had been chosen and called by a prophet of 
God to build homes and conquer the wilderness, and 
fulfilling their missions would demand self-control of 
the sternest order. A protective fort and homes would 
need to be built. Crops would soon need planting, and 
before that could happen, canals would have to be dug 
through rock and clay and the river would have to be 
dammed. Settling the region was certainly not for the 
faint-of-heart, and it would demand almost unthinkable 
courage, effort, and time. 

Roughly two hundred persons were called from 
across Utah to colonize northeastern Arizona. Before 


leaving their homes, they were organized into four small 
companies of roughly fifty persons each, companies to 
be led by William C. Allen, Lot Smith, George Lake, and 
Jesse O. Ballinger. There were seventy-three persons in 
the advance party—led by the same four captains—that 
arrived in Arizona in late March, just over a third of the 
total number. Remaining members of each camp who 
remained true to their calling would arrive over the 
next two years. Among the four companies were forty 
young couples who married just before leaving their 
Utah homes and families; at least eight or nine of these 
couples were in the first party. Many of the youthful 
wives later admitted that they would gladly have turned 
around and immediately begun the wearisome journey 
back to all they had left behind in Utah. But their deter- 
mination to fulfill their missions made them stay.” 

A little more than two-thirds of the adult men in 
the advance group were single; they and the thirteen 
couples (several with children) came from the Salt Lake 
Valley as well as from every major settlement in Utah 
County and three in Tooele County. The handful 
belonging to Allen’s group initially settled in a place 
about three miles east of today’s Joseph City, calling it 
Allen’s Camp after William C. Allen, its first presiding 
elder. After being joined by other settlers trickling in 
from Utah, the colonists officially named their town 


Allen City in May 1876. A journal kept by an early 
Allen City resident recorded that, in mid-1876, there 
were “45 men, 13 women, 4 boys [male teenagers], and 
11 children” in the settlement.’ Before the end of the 
year, however, they found a better site about two miles 
west and relocated there; in January 1878 the town was 
renamed St. Joseph in honor of Joseph Smith.‘ 


ake’s group settled across the river a few miles south 
L of Allen’s group, calling their settlement Obed. 
Smith’s group returned to a point near Sunset Crossing, 
about eighteen miles downriver, calling their camp Sun- 
set. Ballinger’s group settled at Ballinger’s Camp across 
the river from Smith, soon renaming their settlement 
Brigham City in honor of Brigham Young, who had in- 
spired the settlers (and the settlement) of all four camps.* 

The Saints at Obed constructed a two-hundred-foot- 

square fort; the homes and school inside were built of 
cottonwood lumber and adobe. But the area was swampy 
and infested with mosquitos, especially in the spring and 


late summer, and during that first year, the Saints at Obed 


were perpetually ill with malaria-like chills and fevers. 
Many left the settlement in March 1877; a few hangers-on 
formally abandoned Obed in spring 1878.° 

Settlers at both Brigham City and Sunset (and later 
at Allen City) constructed forts similar in size and man- 
ner to the one at Obed. Though the colonists coexisted 
well with Indigenous peoples, the forts “were built with 
the serious purpose of defense in mind”—with elevated 
guardhouses at two or more of the corners of each fort 
and loopholes comprising the sole openings in the outer 
sides of homes doubling as the fort’s walls.” Latter-day 
Saint wards were organized at each settlement (and at St. 
Joseph) when the Little Colorado Stake—the first stake 
of the Church of Jesus Christ in Arizona—was created 
in July 1878.8 But both communities suffered repeated 
crop failures when dams and irrigation ditches were de- 
stroyed by intermittent flash floods. Without sufficient 
food and robbed of hope, the colonizers of Brigham 
City abandoned their settlement in 1881. After 1884, 
crop failures at Sunset were allegedly compounded by 
rustlers who sometimes stole animals from the scat- 


16 


tered settlers. Most of Sunset’s inhabitants left by 1888; a floods two years later, a third dam was built in a dif- 


few remained until 1892. Many followed Brigham City ferent location slightly upriver, but it lasted only a few 


settlers to new homesteads in nearby St. Joseph, Taylor, months. Subsequent dams were built in the original 


or Snowflake while others moved to New Mexico or 
southeastern Arizona or returned to Utah.’ 
Within a dozen years of that March 1876 arrival, 


location using different materials and methods. When 
the eighth dam was built in 1891 natural features were 
better incorporated into the dam itself, and water was 


then, St. Joseph became the only surviving colony of the diverted over a ledge of rocks. This dam lasted more 


original four—and this despite the fact that, until 1881, than thirty years, but was destroyed by the record floods 


it was smaller than either Brigham City or Sunset. 


of 1923. A ninth dam was completed that same year 
using more sophisticated technology and materials. It is 


I certainly wasn’t that St. Joseph’s settlers had an easy still in use today, nearly a century later.” 


go of it. During these same dozen years, 
they had rebuilt their primary dam seven 
times, even hoping that slightly different 
locations on the river would help their dam 
survive. But each failure taught them what 
wouldn't work and gave them inspiration for 
what would. Construction of the first dam 
was begun just three days after their arrival 
in the valley; it was built of cottonwood logs, 
rocks, brush, and earth. After two months 
of arduous work it was completed June 6: 
“Stretch[ing] 180 feet across the river [it 
was] reported[ly] sixty feet thick and nine 
feet high:’”” It lasted until July when summer 
floods destroyed it. Joseph H. Richards wrote 
in his journal that while he was putting the 
head-gate in his ditch for his water turn, 
“a freshet came down the river and car- 
ried away our dam, which cost from $4,000 
to $6,000." It was too late in the growing 
year to rebuild the dam and salvage crops, 
but gardens were expanded and homes and 
shelters were made more comfortable, warm, 
and enduring. 

When the second dam—built in the 

early spring of 1877—was destroyed by 
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WOODRUFF DAM, AFTER ONE OF THE FREQUENT 
WASHOUTS 


THE FIRST PERMANENT DAM ON THE LITTLE 
COLORADO AT ST. JOSEPH 


While constructing a workable dam was the pri- 


mary challenge at each camp, there were other urgent 
projects as well. At Allen’s Camp, such projects began on 
the day of their arrival at the Little Colorado: a bowery 
was constructed and devotions were held, wagons were 
unpacked, tents were erected, and assignments were 
given for work on the ensuing days. The following day, 
March 25, was a Saturday, and John Bushman began 
plowing the first communal field while Jacob Morris 
started raising a cabin. No work was done on March 26: 
on this first Sunday in the valley, families worshipped 
independently in the morning, and formal communal 
meetings were held in the afternoon under the direc- 
tion of William Allen, presiding elder. A Sunday School 
was soon organized, and Sunday meetings were held at 
the bowery through the summer. When cold weather 
arrived, meetings were convened in individual homes 
until a combined meetinghouse-school was built inside 
the settlement’s fort in 1879." 

As mentioned previously, a dam site was selected 
on the third day, and Samuel FE. Ladd—a trained survey- 
or—marked out the ditch that would carry water from 
the river to communal fields. By the last days of March, 


HISTORICAL PHOTOS: JAMES H. MCCLINTOCK, MORMON SETTLEMENT IN ARIZONA, (1921) 


work on the dam was well underway; the first wheat was 
planted during the first days of April."* 

The colonizing Saints in Arizona had been chosen 
for their abilities and aptitudes as well as their faith. To 
create a self-sustaining colony remote from other com- 
munities, extended families and friends, and stocks of 
food and other supplies, the Arizona Saints needed the 
support deriving from a collective identity, an identity 
dependent on a variety of talents and strengths welded 
by a spirit of cooperation and unity. Brigham Young had 
asked each colony to establish a branch of the United 
Order, and the St. Joseph settlers would keep their 
promise to do as Young had asked. They knew that if 
they could discipline themselves to live harmoniously 
and give freely of their time and abilities, the resulting 
communal system would be the best way of securing 
survival, if not economic security, for all. 

Work was divided among the men so that, during 
any given week, “a man might spend one day working 
on a house for himself or his neighbor, another work- 
ing as a carpenter or a blacksmith, another plowing or 
planting fields, another digging ditches, and still another 
on the dam””' The women also worked together to plant 
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and water gardens, to do laundry, to watch the children, 
and to take care of animals. The men and women rotated. 
responsibilities for cooking and doing dishes. During 
that first spring and summer, St. Joseph and Obed men 
worked cooperatively to dig irrigation ditches and con- 
struct the first dam. Fields were apparently held in com- 
mon by both communities as well. And so, when floods 
destroyed the common dam in July 1876, both commu- 
nities suffered; a few Saints in each community elected to 
return to Utah or to settle elsewhere in Arizona.’ 


ith fears of a poor grain harvest, the remaining 
Wan determined to nurture existing gardens 
and, during their first winter, to survive on stored garden 
produce alongside meagre stores of corn and grain. 
Records from the first winter suggest that the St. Joseph 
settlers—while better off than those in the other three 
colonies—survived largely on rations of wheat, baked 
squash, and parched corn.’ Initially, the only eggs were 
produced by a half dozen chickens brought from Kanab. 
Milk and milk products were in short supply, given that, 
for the first several months, many of the milk cows were 
needed to pull wagons and do other work and were al- 
lowed to dry up.’ Settlers reportedly paid as much as $15 
for a hundred-pound sack of flour, and small items at the 
Mexican store near Horsehead Crossing (later to become 
Holbrook) reportedly cost fifty 
cents each, regardless of the 


item in question. A Mexican 
wagon train passing through 
helped save the settlers from 
starvation that first winter, 
selling them one thousand 
pounds of sprouted wheat for 
$100. The Saints ground the wheat into 
mash and then boiled it with mo- 
lasses as a kind of porridge.° 
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During the first year, culinary water was obtained 
directly from the Little Colorado. A tank wagon was 
improvised to transport water from the river to the fort. 
When it arrived at the fort, the women would bring 
buckets and washtubs to fill. The water was allowed 
to stand for several hours so that the mud settled to 
the bottom of each container. Then the relatively clear 
water was skimmed off the top and boiled before it was 
used for drinking. Sometimes the water was so muddy, 
according to diary accounts, that a barrel of river water 
would yield barely a bucket of drinking water.® 

Three babies were born in Allen City in 1876: 
Hannah Olsen in July, John McLaws in August, and 
Mary Maud Shelley in October. Two deaths occurred 
the following year, Clara Jane Gray in July and Edwin 
Lycurgus Westover in November.’ 

About ten miles south of Allen City were thick 
stands of scrub juniper that could be used for fenceposts 
and firewood, but the settlement found it difficult (and 
expensive) to obtain other staples, especially during the 
first year or two. Nevertheless, by August 1876 settlers 
at each of the four colonies had built a central fort and 
homes had been established inside it. Shortly after the 
fort walls in Allen City were completed, twenty-three of 
the thirty-odd men who had journeyed alone from Utah 
to Arizona left St. Joseph—with William Allen at their 
head—for the purpose of returning to Utah to bring back 
their families. Once home, however, some of these men 
elected to remain in Utah.* 


The majority who returned to Allen City 
in September were asked by Church leaders 
to follow a workable alternate route between 
the Arizona colonies and northern Utah. Ac- 
cordingly, Allen led the return party along the 
Old Spanish Trail through northwestern New 
Mexico and then westward to St. Joseph. While 
the route was much less strenuous than the 
traditional one, it was far too long to serve as a 
meaningful alternative. However, one positive : 
outcome emerged from the roundabout return: 
it helped the colonists recognize that traveling 
to Albuquerque for needed supplies was easier 
than traveling to Kanab.° 

During their first spring and summer along the 
Little Colorado, settlers also explored the larger region 
around their new home. Forty miles southwest of Sun- 
set, they established lumber operations and a sawmill 
at the vast mountain valley surrounding Mormon Lake 
(near present-day Flagstaff), and by the end of the sum- 
mer, settlers had built sixteen cabins in the area. Two 
years later, a ranch and dairy were established there, and 
the following year a tannery was built. Wild game was 
plentiful, including deer, antelope, and wild turkeys. The 
Saints apparently did not establish a permanent settle- 
ment at Mormon Lake because of its elevation, but a 
number of the colonists spent most of their springs and 
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summers at Pleasant Valley until the colonies them- 
selves began failing in the mid-1880s.’° 


n 1877 the Saints at Allen City met four interesting 
lee First, many of the Obed Saints who aban- 
doned their settlement in March 1877 relocated to Allen 
City, placing enormous burdens on already-tight food 
stores and housing. But Allen City warmly welcomed their 
neighbors and friends and were grateful for their help that 
spring with planting and building and with the construc- 
tion of a new dam." 

Second, Allen City was formally organized as a 
branch of the United Order in April, and the thirty-five 
adult residents of the settlement signed a solemn for- 
mal document witnessing their resolve to “honestly and 


NEW MEXICO 


diligently labor, and devote ourselves 
and all we have to the Order and 

the building up of the Kingdom of 
God’? Among those who signed 
were Captain William C. Allen, 

John and Mary A. Bushman, James 
N. Walker and his wives Rosanna 


“Rossie” Frances Eskelson and Emma 
Dansie Walker, and Henry M. and 
Eliza E. Tanner.’* The promises of 


William C. Allen 


the Order bound Allen City’s original families together 

and enabled them to survive their enormously difficult first 
years in Arizona. Order members made promises to pray as 
families “morning and evening; to “keep the Word of Wis- 
dom,” to show family members “due kindness and affection,” 
to “observe personal cleanliness and preserve selves in all 
chastity,” to “cancel all individual indebtedness,” to demon- 
strate “prudence in apparel and deportment,” and, of course, 
to “combine labor for mutual benefit” and to “sustain with 
faith, prayers and works, those who ... take the management 
of the different departments of the Order?" The St. Joseph 
settlers would successfully adhere to the Order for six years, 
until 1884. Living its principles would nurture their com- 
mitment to one another and to God and would enable them 
to establish a lasting settlement whose spiritual foundations 
would endure into two new centuries. 

In October 1877 the colonists encountered a third chal- 
lenge: William Allen again returned to Utah, taking with 
him the few single men still remaining in the colony. The 
group planned to return with their families by summer 1878. 
Allen's wife had given birth just before his trip back to Utah 
the previous year and had been unable to return with him to 
Arizona. As it turned out, Allen and the other men would be 
away from St. Joseph for more than a year, not returning with 
their families until December 1878. During Allen’s absence, 
the community operated under the capable direction of his 
counselors and St. Joseph weathered its storms. 
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The fourth challenge was the November 1877 arrival 
in the Little Colorado settlements of about one hundred 
“poverty-stricken Latter-day Saints from Arkansas” who 
had been advised by Church leaders to settle in Arizona. 
Approximately seventy of this group settled in Allen City. 
Already those in Allen City “were overburdened taking care 
of the afflicted from Obed, but the people from Arkansas 
were given a hospitable welcome”: they were “feted with a 
celebration, and the Allen City people generously shared 
their food supply with the newcomers” throughout the win- 
ter.'° Tragically, the pioneers from Arkansas also brought 
with them a case of smallpox which one of the company 
had contracted as they traveled through New Mexico. This 
one case “started a smallpox contagion in Allen City, and 
many people were afflicted” By late 1882, all Arkansas 
Saints had moved south to the more moderate climes of the 
Gila Valley, joining Latter-day Saint communities there." 

During the next twenty years St. Joseph deepened 
and spread its roots. Following the creation of the Little 


DUP Marker #173: Joseph City, Arizona; 
Main Street west of Allen Avenue 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS OF ST. JOSEPH 


Colorado Stake in January 1878, St. 
Joseph became a ward in September, 
and Joseph H. Richards became the 
first bishop.’” By the end of that year, 
the town’s population was approach- 
ing one hundred. In 1879, the people 
of St. Joseph built a kind of commu- 
nity center in the Old Fort—a build- 
ing for worship services, school, and 
recreation. By 1916 this building was 


THE OLD FORT 


“A group of colonists called by Brigham 
Young under the leadership of William 
C. Allen settled here March 24, 1876. 
They erected a fort of cottonwood 

logs and mud on this site. It was first 
known as Allen’s Camp. In 1878 the 
name was changed to St. Joseph, in 
honor of Joseph Smith the Mormon 


Prophet. The people occupied the fort 
for several years during which time 
they lived the United Order. In 1923 
the name of the town was changed to 
Joseph City. It is the oldest Mormon 
community in Arizona.” 


remodeled as a meetinghouse, 
complete with a baptismal font 
in its basement, and a new 
schoolhouse was constructed 
separately. 
While St. Joseph remains 
a relatively small unincorpo- 
rated community to this day, 
its population now approach- 
ing 2,000, it holds a vital place 
in the history of the Latter-day 
Saints in northeastern Arizona. 
Proven through divine-furnace 
trials in an environment that 
often seemed uninhabitable, the 
pioneers of St. Joseph held fast to their 
faith and the divine charge to make 
their desert blossom. In March 1894 
Andrew Jensen of the Church Histo- 
rian’s Office famously declared, “St. 
Joseph is the leading [Latter-day Saint] 
community in pain, determination, 
and unflinching courage in dealing 
with the elements around them?’ 
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THE 
Unitep ORDER 


IN St. JOSEPH 
1876-1887 


BY JAMES L. TANNER 


s was true of about 150 other settlements created by 

President Brigham Young, the original four settle- 

ments on the Little Colorado were established as 

branches of a cooperative system called the 

“United Order; a term describing “grassroots 

social arrangements enabling Latter-day Saint society” to “ac- 

quire Christ-like attributes, maintain a [doctrinal] separation 

from the world, and solve a variety of economic problems” 
inherent to new and far-flung colonies.' 

Although many Latter-day Saint communities no lon- 
ger followed the United Order by 1876, the year the four 
Little Colorado settlements were established, the northeast- 
ern Arizona colonists informally adhered to principles of the 
Order as they founded their respective colonies—working 
together to dig ditches, build dams, and plant fields and gar- 
dens; preparing meals and eating together; playing and pray- 
ing together. Indeed, without the Order’s principles—which 
united the colonists and bound them as communities—the 
colonists almost certainly would not have endured their first 
years in a hostile desert landscape. 

Andrew Amundsen, who had served a Church mission 
in Norway, was in a small party assigned to explore northern 
Arizona in 1873. His description of the Little Colorado Valley 
was stark: “From the first we struck the little Colorado ... , it 
is the seam [same] thing all the way, no plase fit for human 
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being to dwell upon. ... The moste 
desert lukking plase that I ever saw, 
Amen.” To the colonists arriving 
in early 1876, the high-desert land 
seemed barren and virtually unin- 
habitable. The winds were seem- 
ingly constant, and the bitingly 
cold March temperatures became 
unbearably hot by mid-summer. 
The growing season for fruits and 
vegetables would often prove short. 
Initially, before springs were located 
and piped, potable water came through a complicated 
process of collecting, filtering, and boiling water from the 
Little Colorado itself. 

The colonists in northeastern Arizona faced com- 
pletely different challenges than did earlier colonists in 
Utah. Arizona Territory and its territorial government 
had been established in 1863, and Yavapai County, which 
included all the land where the original Latter-day Saint 
colonists later settled, was created in 1864. Therefore, 
when the Saints arrived at the Little Colorado in 1876, 
they had to deal with an established territorial government 
and with the fact that ranchers and other settlers already 
occupied the most desirable lands within Arizona. Too, 
the Saints sometimes found themselves uncomfortably 
close to Beale’s Wagon Road, a primary east-west route 


THE COLONISTS IN 
NORTHEASTERN ARIZONA 
FACED COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT CHALLENGES 
THAN DID EARLIER 
COLONISTS IN UTAH. 


connecting Fort Smith, Alabama, and 
Los Angeles, California. The route was 
named for US Navy Lieutenant Edward 
Fitzgerald Beale, whose party had been 
authorized by Congress to survey the 
route in 1857. Completed in 1883, the 
Atlantic and Pacific (Burlington North- 
ern Santa Fe) Railroad followed this 
same route, as did the later US Route 
66 (finished in 1926) and Interstate 40 
(completed in 1978). 

By May 1877 each of the four 
original communities was formally established as a 
branch of the United Order; residents drew up a list of 
articles constituting their respective branch, and their 
signatures affirmed their covenant promise to abide to- 
gether in support and love.* This formalizing of the Saints’ 
adherence to the Order may have been motivated, in part, 
by events in Allen City (later St. Joseph) the previous fall. 
In August 1876 nearly three-fourths of the settlement’s 
men, most of them single, had returned to Utah, ostensi- 
bly to retrieve wives or families and to get provisions for 
the winter. Once back in Utah, however, some were dis- 
suaded by wives or families from returning to Arizona.” 
Formalizing the Order helped ensure the commitment 
of remaining settlers to their Little Colorado settlements, 
regardless of personal costs. 


In 1857 Lt. Edward F. Beale was sent by the U.S. military to establish the Beale Wagon Road—a popular pioneer trail 
in the 1860s and 1870s. Lt. Beale famously tried using camels during his expeditions in the semiarid West. Art by 
Joseph Cruz Rodriguez, Winslow Historical Society, Old Trails Museum. 
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After establishing themselves as United Or- 
der branches, Saints within each settlement built 
a fort with enclosed housing and shared public 
areas; all agricultural and domestic endeavors 
were communal. They donated individual lands 
and property to the Order, receiving common 
stock in return. Colonists limited their labor 
and commerce to their respective communities, 
contributing to common funds in which they 
held capital stock and from which they received 
capital payouts. Crucially, they affirmed their 
willingness to live Church principles of chastity 
and health, to work and worship diligently, and 
to support local leaders.* 

Property donated to the Order included 
cattle, sheep, horses, wagons, plows, harrows, 
and tools of all kinds. Members were credited 
for the appraised value of all donated property 
donated and for their time working for the com- 
pany; withdrawals were debited from individual 
accounts. Despite colonists’ signed agreement 
with the Order, however, adherence to its de- 
mands was neither immediate nor universal. By 
1878, a year after the establishment of Allen City 
as a branch of the Order, only about half of the 
thirty-five residents who had signed its articles 
had donated their property. JOHN BUSHMAN 
recorded the value of 
this donated property as 
$9,098.41.’ Other Allen 
City residents would 
donate over the ensuing 
months. 

To honor the Proph- 
et Joseph, Allen City was 


renamed St. Joseph in 1878. Colonists without 
particular skills rotated responsibilities for plow- 
ing, planting, and irrigating; for loading and 
driving wagons; and for caring for range stock 
and draft animals. Those with specific trades 
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were put in charge of carpentering, leather tan- 
ning, blacksmithing, and school teaching.® 

Two back-to-back journal entries from 
Daniel H. McAllister, typical of the daily entries he 
made for weeks at a time, underscore the difficulty 
as well as the predictability of colonists’ lives: 


I got up early and went to work at sun- 
rise and worked until breakfast. After that, I 
hitched up a team and went to scraping until 
noon, got dinner and then went shoveling, 
worked all day. ... 


I got up before sunrise and worked till 
breakfast was ready. After that returned to 
work and worked all day. In the evening we 
had spelling school.’ 


Although the four original Little Colorado 
settlements lacked range lands and timber, 
settlers located impressive unclaimed grazing 
areas and timberlands about forty miles west in 
Pleasant Valley. A dairy farm and a sawmill were 
established there, and in 1880 HENRY MARTIN 
TANNER became stock 
herd superintendent for 
the St. Joseph branch of 
the United Order. Even 
after the Order was later 
dissolved along the Little 
Colorado, the attendant 
stock company remained, 


and Tanner continued to oversee its operation." 
When the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
began laying track across northern Arizona 
in 1880, the economics of the Little Colorado 
communities changed significantly. Many of the 
male Saints sought work laying track, and their 
cash earnings changed the culture of the United 
Order. Pressures and developments brought by 
new “Gentile” communities in the region also 


¥ 


influenced the way the Order oper- 
ated. Winslow, Arizona, founded in 
1882, was about twenty miles from 
Joseph City. Holbrook, Arizona, 
founded in 1881, was only eleven 
miles away. Both communities had 
prominent rail stations, and stores 
and other businesses soon grew up 
around them." 

In 1884 the railroad sold a 
million acres of land to the huge 
Aztec Land and Cattle Company 
headquartered at Flagstaff, Arizona. Cowboys work- 
ing for Aztec were informally known as the Hashknife 
Outfit, and many of these made Holbrook their home, 
spending their down time stealing cattle and horses 
from smaller ranches. Rustling operations begun by the 
Hashknife cowboys did not end until about 1920; in the 
meantime, most of the stock owned by Little Colorado 
settlers was lost to outlaws and to corrupt officials who 
chose not to enforce anti-rustling policies. These losses 
were devastating to the settlers and to the United Order 
that sustained them.” 


Atlantic and Pacific Railroad cars 
near Winslow, Arizona, ca. 1890 
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CAME TO SEE THE 
United ORDER AS A 
ONCE-IMPORTANT 
PRINCIPLE THAT HAD 
OUTLIVED ITS TIME. 


a Ser en 


Such losses, together with other 
economic and cultural pressures from 
nearby Gentile communities, only 
exacerbated certain consequences 
of Brigham Young’s death in August 
1877. While Young himself had 
directed United Order colonies, their 
supervision 
now fell to 
ERASTUS 
SNOW, a 
member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 
Snow believed that the United 
Order was not a command- 


ment so much as a financial 
experiment initiated by Brigham Young. Over the next 
decade, as he considered economic and cultural changes 
in Latter-day Saint communities through the West, he 
came to see the Order as a once-important principle 
that had outlived its time.’? During the early 1880s some 
Little Colorado settlers sold their stock in the Order 
and established their own ranches and farms. Others 
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Cowboys working for the Aztec Land and Cattle Com- Li 
T pany were informally known as the Hashknife Outfit. 


sold their stock and moved away. By mid-1887 
the remaining Order members in St. Joseph 
sold their stock, and the St. Joseph branch of the 
Order was dissolved.'4 

In the end, only nine of the families who 
signed the original articles constituting the Allen 
City branch of the United Order would live out 
their lives in Joseph City, and even these would 
leave the Order by 1887." Some might argue that 
such facts prove the ultimate failure of the United 
Order in St. Joseph. More thoughtful observ- 
ers might argue that without the cooperation 
and dedication which the Order instilled in St. 
Joseph's colonists, the settlement could not have 
survived. The enduring legacy of the colonists 
who dedicated themselves to one another and to 
the Order itself cannot be overestimated. 


1 Charles S. Peterson, Take up Your 
Mission: Mormon Colonizing along 
the Little Colorado River, 1870-1900 
(1973), 91. 


2 Andrew Amundsen, “Andrew 
Amundsen Diaries, 1873-1914" 
typescript, March—July 1873, Church 
History Library, The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

3 “Beale Wagon Road Historic Trail 
#61,’ Kaibab National Forest, Recre- 
ation, online. 


4"United Orders,’ History/Topics, 
ChurchoflesusChrist.org, online. 
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5 George S. Tanner, Henry Martin Tanner (Gilbert, AZ: 
1964), 23. 


6 James H. McClintock, Mormon Settlement in Arizona: A 
Record of Peaceful Conquest of the Desert (1921), 138. 


7 George S. Tanner and J. Morris Richards, Colonization 
on the Little Colorado: The Joseph City Region (1977), 
56-7. The $9,098 donated in 1878 would be worth 
about $256,000 in 2022. 


8 Peterson 99-100. 


9 Quoted in Tanner 57. Scraping refers to using a horse- 
drawn scraper to level soil or to move waste from one 
place to another. 


O Tanner and Richards 57-8. 
1 Peterson 94-5. 
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Lots Angeline Smith 
Mary Ann Petersen 


ohn Bushman was born on 

June 7, 1843, in Nauvoo, Illinois, 

to Martin and Elizabeth Degen 

Bushman. Martin Bushman, 

of German descent, was a native 

of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania; 
Elizabeth Degen and her parents were 
Swedish immigrants to Pennsylvania. 
In 1840, about thirteen years after their 
marriage, Martin and Elizabeth were 
baptized members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. In 1842 they sold their 
farm and possessions and moved 
their four young children to Nauvoo, 


where two more children were born, 
John and Hetty Ann. Just three weeks 
after John’s first birthday, the Prophet 
Joseph and his brother Hyrum were 
martyred at Carthage. 

The family worked for several 
years to save enough to buy wagons 
and supplies for the trip across the 
plains, finally arriving in Salt Lake 
Valley in September 1851 with the 
Easton Kelsey Company. They settled 
in the community of Lehi, Utah. While 
Martin was a skilled farmer, the Bush- 
mans had little money, and John later 
remembered growing up wearing 
patched clothes and not owning a 
coat or a good pair of shoes. 

In 1864 twenty-one-year-old 
John began courting a local Lehi 
wornan, Lois Angeline Smith. Her par- 
ents, Dr. John and Maria Foscue Smith, 
were well-to-do, well-educated, and 
deeply religious people. John Smith 
had died of cholera on the way west; 
Maria, although pregnant with her 
fifth child and not well herself, was de- 
termined that she and her four young 
children would arrive safely in the Salt 
Lake Valley. She later married Preston 
Thomas and they settled in Lehi. 

Lois Smith was somewhat 
unusual for a girl growing up in Lehi. 


Among the prized things her mother 
brought from Texas to Utah (via 
Winter Quarters) was a family library 
of classic literary, history, scientific, 
and religious texts. Lois devoured 
many of these as a teenager; she 
grew up knowing what she wanted 
and wasn't casual about making 
things happen. Her courtship with 
John Bushman began when she 
asked him to a local ball. They were 
married in February 1865 in Salt Lake 
City and began working to establish 
a successful farm. 

During the summers of 1866 
and 1867, John's farming activities 
were periodically interrupted when 
he was called away as a member of 
the territorial militia during the Black 
Hawk War. Tragedy struck in Decem- 
ber 1866 when Lois and John’s first 
child, John Albert, died just after his 
six-month birthday. Over the next 
eight years, they would have six more 
children, one of whom would also die 
as an infant. 

In late January 1876 John and 
Lois received a call from Brigham 
Young to help settle northeastern 
Arizona. It was difficult to think of 
selling their Lehi farm, but the couple 
knew the call came from the Lord 


and did not hesitate to accept it. Like 
most other men in the first company 
to travel from Utah to Arizona, John 
determined to travel alone, prepare a 
place for his family, and return later for 
Lois and the children. 

John left Lehi in early February 
1876 with the William Allen company. 
Shortly after their mid-March arrival at 
what they would call Allen City, John 
cut the first logs for the initial dam 
providing irrigation water from the 
Little Colorado. John also took his turns 
plowing, planting, cooking, preaching, 
encouraging, and praying. By late May 
supplies were running low, and John 
volunteered with others to travel to 
Kanab to replenish their stores. 

In mid-June, John and three 
other men took horses on an explor- 
atory hundred-mile round trip to the 
south and west, searching for alter- 
nate places to settle. Although they 
located promising stands of timber 
and mountain pasture lands—and the 
site where Little Colorado Saints would 
later establish a dairy—they found no 
unclaimed lands with enough water 
for another settlement. On their return, 
they helped persuade their fellows 
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that they were where God wanted 
them to be. 
n mid-August, John and other 
men in the settlement joined Wil- 
liam Allen in a return trip to Utah 
to replenish supplies and, more 
importantly, to bring back wives and 
children. Arriving in Lehi, John had 
a joyous reunion with Lois and their 
family, but because of Lois’s health, 
he realized it would be another year 
before she and their infant son could 
travel to Arizona. Because he had 
been asked by Church leaders to take 
a second wife, however, he counseled 
with Lois on the matter. She encour 
aged him to ask Mary Ann Petersen to 
marry him. Mary was a trusted young 
woman who had worked in the Bush- 
man home and helped Lois care for 
her newborn children. 

Mary accepted John's proposal, 
and she and John were married in 
the St. George Temple in March 1877 
on their way to Arizona. John learned 
after their marriage that Mary Ann’s 
father, Jens Petersen, had once seen 
John pass by their window and had 
been moved to exclaim to his wife, 
Maren Frost, “That is the man our Mary 


John and Mary Ann Petersen 


will wed” Mary Ann was trained as a 
skilled homemaker; she was known 
for her dedication in helping neighbor 
women manage household duties 
and for her clear, true soprano voice. 

Before John and Mary left Lehi, 
Lois had insisted that they take Lois 
Evelyn—John and Lois's youngest 
daughter, not quite five years old—to 
Arizona with them, encouraging 
the young girl to help “Aunt Mary.’ 
Devoted to“both her mothers,’ Lois 
Evelyn truly was a comfort and help 
to Mary and John. 

In the small wagon company 
with the Bushmans were newlyweds 
Henry M. and Eliza Tanner. Eliza and 
Mary were close in age; Henry was 
about nine years younger than John. 
The two couples became fast friends, 
and both couples played crucial roles 
in establishing what would shortly be 
called St. Joseph. 

Arriving at their Arizona destina- 
tion on May 2, the Bushmans and the 
Tanners were present for the drafting 
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and signing of the articles of 
their community's branch 
of the United Order. A few 
weeks later supplies in the 
settlement began running 
low, and John and Henry 
took wagons to an area near 
St. Johns where Mexican 
farmers had a crude grist 
mill. They bought wheat 
from the Mexicans and 

had it ground into graham 
flour, significantly augment- 
ing their basic stores for that fall and 
winter. Soon afterward, John was as- 
signed to be farm superintendent and 
appraiser of real property for the local 
United Order. 

In April 1878 John, Mary, and 
little Lois left St. Johns for another 
trip to Utah—this time to get Lois 
and the children who had re- 
mained behind. Henry and Eliza 
Tanner traveled with the Bushmans 
as far as Beaver, remaining there 
several months with extended 
family members. 

When the Bushmans reached 
Lehi, John found his mother seriously 
ill. He counted it a blessing to spend 
many hours with her during the last 
two weeks of her life. After settling 
his mother's estate, he used the next 


six months preparing for the return 
trip to St. Joseph. Led once again by 
their trusted friend 


William C. Allen and his family, the 
Bushmans left Lehi in October 1878. 
Their party also included the families 
of Peter Christofferson Jr. James Rob- 
inson, and John McLaws; they were 
rejoined by Henry and Eliza Tanner as 
they passed through Beaver. 
Although John noted the forti- 
tude and optimism of all his family 
members as they traveled, he was 
especially proud of his ten-year-old 
son, Homer, who rode a pony and 
drove twenty-four head of cattle 
during most of the six-hundred-mile 
journey, much of it marked by cold 
and unpleasant weather. The party 
arrived in St. Joseph the first week 
of December to the rejoicing of the 
faithful settlers remaining there. 
In addition to assisting with com- 
munity work, the Bushmans quickly 
put up two log rooms, chinked and 
“adobed” them, and moved in. They 
were fairly comfortable during the 
hard winter that followed. 


Bushman children born in St. Joseph, 
Arizona. First row: John L., J. Virgil, 
Alonzo E., Jesse S. Second row: Lillian 
Ann, June A., Maren Adele. 


The next spring, in early March 
1879, the Little Colorado Stake was 
organized with Lot Smith as its first 
president; he chose William C. Allen 
and John Bushman as his counsel- 
ors. The three men served together 
for the next nine years until the Little 
Colorado Stake became part of the 
new Snowflake Stake in December 
1887. Lot Smith and his counsel- 
ors were released; John Bushman 
became bishop of the St. Joseph 
Ward—selecting J.C. Hansen and 
Henry Tanner as his counselors— 
and served in that position twenty- 
eight years. 

In the meantime, the Bushman 
farnily suffered much grief. In March 
1880 John and Mary's oldest child, 
Elcie May, died of croup; she was 
barely two. Five years later, in July 
1885, Mary herself succumbed to the 
cancer that had, since the Bushmans’ 
return to Arizona, gradually sapped 
her energy and health. She left 
three children under the age of six; 
these were embraced by Lois's eight 
children, and Lois would raise them 
as her own. Lois and John would lose 
their four-year-old daughter Florence 
in December 1888. 

In 1883 the families of St. 
Joseph were finally allowed to build 
homes outside the central fort. 

That June, the town was surveyed 
and lots were assigned. John and 
Lois didn’t begin work on their 
new home until October 1888; the 
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beautiful yet modest two-story brick 
structure was completed in Febru- 
ary 1890, just in time for the couple's 
silver wedding anniversary. 

About seven years after their 
home was completed, John had a 
powerful spiritual experience. He had 
tried unsuccessfully for many years to 
gather genealogical information on 
the Bushman line in Germany. One 
day while freighting groceries back 
to his St. Joseph store by wagon, he 
offered a fervent prayer, pleading 
to know why he could find nothing 
about his deceased relatives when 
he tried so hard to obey the Lord and 
serve others. He then heard a quiet 
voice ask, “Are you willing to make a 
sacrifice?” Automatically and firmly, 
John answered, “Yes"—but for several 
weeks, he often wondered what his 
required offering would be. 

In early 1897 a measles epidemic 
swept through St. Joseph, and Lois 
and John’s son Wickliff became 
seriously ill. Despite the fasting and 
prayers of his family and friends, 
Wickliff caught a bad cold as he was 
recovering from measles, and he 


passed away in February, just one day 
after his twenty-third birthday. 


Shortly after Wickliff’s death, 
John received a letter from his son 
Homer, who was serving a mission 
in Germany. “Father, Homer wrote, “| 
have something wonderful to 
tell you.’ 

“| have tried hard to find some- 
thing of our relatives in the place 
where | am now laboring and was 
just going to leave here and go to an- 
other place, having been transferred. 
| had even bought my ticket. But to 
my surprise | saw someone coming 
up the track toward me, and | felt 
impressed to ask him if he could tell 
me anything about some people by 
the name of Bushman who used to 
live here. He told me of a village close 
by where there were lots of people 
by that name. | took my ticket back 
to the agent, and he returned my 
money. Then | went to this town and 
there found many of our folks and 
many records’ 

John later wrote the following in 
his journal: “| know that | had to sacri- 
fice my boy Wickliff so that he could 
help my other boy Homer on his 
mission, in gaining our genealogy, for 
lam sure that the person Homer saw 
coming up the road was his brother 


Bushman family in front of their brick 
home in St. Joseph, ca. 1893. 


who had died just previously to this 
experience” 

Later in their lives, John and Lois 
returned to Lehi so that they could 
be close to the Salt Lake Temple and 
do work for their ancestors, some of 
whose names had been found by 
their son Homer in an obscure Ger- 
man village. And although John and 
Lois passed away in northern Utah, 
both were buried in Joseph City, 
Arizona, where many of their children 
and grandchildren still lived. Gi 


Sources: 

Lenore B. Carpenter, John Bushman, 
1843-1926/ John Bushman, Memo- 
ries, FamilySearch.com, online. 

“John Bushman,"“Lois Angeline Smith 
Bushman,’“Mary Ann Petersen Bush- 
man, FindAGrave, online. 

Ann Laemmlen Lewis, John Bushman: 
Are You Willing to Make a Sacrifice?” 
Ann's Stories, WordPress.com, online. 
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John and Lois Bushman visiting the 
St. Louis World's Fair in 1904. 
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Eliza Ellen Parkinson 


Life of Henry Martin Tanner, 
as told by himself 
y grandfather, John 
Tanner, was born 
August 15, 1778, 
Hopkinton, Rhode Is- 
land, and was later converted to The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. Previous to his baptism into 
the Church he was a cripple, and 
at the time of his baptism he was 
healed by the power of the Lord. 
He was very well fixed 
financially, and during the 
early days of the Church 
he donated freely to it. He 
crossed the plains in the 
Amasa Lyman Company 
and arrived in Utah on Oc- 
tober 17, 1849 and settled 
in South Cottonwood, Salt 
Lake County, where he 
died April 13, 1850. 

Sidney Tanner, my 
father, was born April 1, 
1809 at Bolton, Warren 
County, New York. He first 
married Louisa Conlee, 
March 1, 1830. They had 
eight children. He married 
the second time Julia Ann 


Shepherd, daughter of Samuel and 
Roxey Leny Ray Shepherd. She was 
born March 24, 1829, at Willoughby, 
Ohio. My father died December 5, 
1895, at Beaver City, Utah, and my 
mother died in the fall of 1899 at the 
same place. 
|, Henry Tanner, the son of Sid- 
ney and Julia Ann Shepherd Tanner, 
was born June 11, 1852, at San Ber- 
nardino, California, where | lived until 


| was six years of age. | then went to 


Henry M. and Eliza E. Tanner 
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Beaver County, Utah, where | spent 
the remainder of my youth until | 
was twenty-four years of age. Beaver 
was a farming district, and | ran my 
father's farm while he freighted. 

| married Eliza Ellen Parkinson 
on January 25, 1877, at St. George, 
Utah. Having been called by James 
S. Brown to pioneer Arizona, my wife 
and | left Beaver on February 21, 
1877, with one wagon, five horses, 
and three cows. After a hard journey 
of eleven weeks we arrived 
at Allen's Camp, now Joseph 
City, Arizona, on May 2, 1877. 
We left Beaver in company 
with John Hunt and his 
farnily, and in Southern 
Utah we were joined by a 
second company among 
whom were John Bushman 
and wife, Mary Peterson 
Bushman. 

Since our arrival in Joseph 
City we have taken an active 
part in helping to build dams 
and get water for irrigation. | 
have also willingly accepted 
Church assignments, serving 
as a counselor to Bishop John 
Bushman from 1878 to 1915 


and as superintendent of the St. Johns 
Sunday School from 1889 to 1897. 

| was called on a mission to 
England in 1888, but on account of 
my health | was released after serving 
there about ten months. 

At the time of this writing 
(December 1924) am still residing 
in Joseph City and enjoy fair health 
although my hearing is poor. 


After arriving at the Little Colorado, 
Henry and Eliza Tanner originally in- 
tended to continue southeastward with 
the John Hunt family to help colonize 
New Mexico. However, because of the 
close friendships they had developed 
with John and Mary Bushman and 
other St. Joseph Saints on their journey 
to the Little Colorado, Henry and 

Fliza found themselves in tears after a 
three-day journey away from St. Joseph 
on their way to New Mexico. Moved by 
the Spirit and by love and friendship, 
they returned to St. Joseph, remaining 
there the rest of their lives. 


John Bushman later wrote the following 
of their decision: “They little knew that 
here [St. Joseph] they were to do their 
life's best work. Here they raised an 
honorable family of eleven children. 
Brother Tanner was a counselor in the 
bishopric for more than thirty years. 
He was superintendent of the Sunday 
School for over twenty years and was 
one of the strong pillars in building up 
the little but progressive town. And 

his wife Eliza was one of the leaders 

in the community. They were a very 
earnest and [ready] family, ... always 
faithful to duty.” 


Life of Eliza Ellen Parkinson Tanner, 
as told by herself 

, Eliza Ellen Parkinson Tanner, 

was born on September 8, 1857, 

in San Bernardino, California, the 

daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Ann Bryant Parkinson. My parents 
were English, and they went from 
England to Australia in 1838, where 
they accepted the restored gospel 
and were baptized. They emigrated 
to America in 1853 and married the 
same year in Beaver City, Utah. 

My early childhood days were 

spent in attending school and help- 
ing my parents to make a livelihood. 


We were very poor, and it was neces- 
sary for all to give a helping hand. 

In 1877, on January 25, | was mar- 
ried to Henry Martin Tanner in the St. 
George Temple. We made Beaver our 
home until February 21, 1877, when 
we left for Arizona in company with 
John Hunt and his family. We traveled 
a new route and encountered many 


hardships on the way such as being 
short of water as well as feed for our 
teams, and we lost several animals 


during the journey of eleven weeks. 
We arrived at Allen Camp (now St. 


Joseph) the second day of May 1877 
and decided to make it our home. 
We have had a great deal of expe- 
rience since we came here. We have 
had many trials and hardships such 
as building dams and seeing floods 
wash them away only to have to build 
them again. But at last we succeeded 
in building a high, dry dam which has 
stood the test since 1893. 
Since that time things have gone 
along better, and all have been more 
satisfied with their lot. We now feel 
that we have begun to prosper in 
the land. | am the mother of eleven 
children, seven boys and four girls, 
and grandmother to forty-three 
grandchildren. 
Two of my sons, Arthur and Roy, 


served their country on the Mexican 
borders [in] 1916, And Roy and George 
served in Europe during the world war. 
Roy went to France and was called to 
go to the front the night the armistice 
was signed, November 11, 1918. 

The St. Joseph Relief Society was 
organized on September 7, 1877, 
and | was sustained as secretary. | 


was later sustained as second coun- 
selor to Lois Bushman (December 
1885), serving for 
nearly seventeen 
years, and as first 
counselor to 
Nina M. Porter 
(January 1909), 
serving in that 
calling for more 
than ten years. | 


Henry and Eliza in 
their later years. 
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A REMARKABLE ARIZONA COMMUNITY 


BY JAMES H. MCCLINTOCK AND WAYNE K. HINTON 


t. Johns has one of the most unusual 
histories of all Latter-day Saint settle- 
ments in Arizona. Though efforts by 
nineteenth-century members of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints spurred the primary development of the 
town, its foundations predate the Saints’ Little 
Colorado River settlements and are largely de- 
tached from the Church of Jesus Christ. 
The first non-Indigenous person to settle 
in what would become St. Johns was Don José 
Saavedra, who migrated to the area in December 
1872, established a small farm on the west side of 
the river, and built a cedar-picket house there. His 
wife was Isabelita; they had three children, Amalia, 
Pedro, and José Jr. Allegedly, Saavedra dug the first 
irrigation ditch in St. Johns, taking water directly 
from the Little Colorado. He also established a 
small grist mill on the river, providing other early 
settlers with flour and corn meal. He would later 
move about ten miles away to El Tule and, still later, 
to higher ground above the Lyman Canal. Each 
time, he cleared and leveled a new farm. 
In 1864 Solomon Barth, 
jem a Jewish immigrant from 
Posen, East Prussia, who came 


to the American West in 1856 at age thirteen with a 
Latter-day Saint immigrant company, developed a 
river-crossing business at what the Mexicans called 
El Vadito (“Little Crossing”) on the Little Colorado 
River. Barth’s primary business was processing and 
transporting salt from Zuni Lake, a small saltwater 
lake, to mining camps near Prescott. All of twenty- 
one years of age, he presumably was the first Euro- 
pean American man to work in the area that would 
become St. Johns. 

In 1866 William R. Milligan arrived in the area 
with some livestock and established a ranching 
camp. By 1870 Anglo cattle ranchers and sheepmen 
from New Mexico were grazing their herds on the 
Little Colorado among occasional Mexican camps. 
In 1872 John Walker built a cabin on the river near 
present-day St. Johns and lived there a year or two. 
That same year Solomon Barth won a herd of sheep 
and a few thousand dollars in a poker game and 
decided to settle near El Vadito, staking a claim on 
1,200 acres of land there. 

In the fall of 1873 Barth and his brothers, Mor- 
ris and Nathan, established a ranch on his claim, 
constructing a dam and digging enough ditches to 
water a few hundred acres of land. Barth named his 


ranch community San Juan; comprised of the three 


Barth brothers and their families and a number of white 
and Mexican laborers, the town soon had a population of 
around one hundred persons. But the town was almost 
immediately plagued by land controversies: some of 
Barth’s holdings were also claimed by seventeen Mexican 
families. Indeed, Barth’s “squatter’s title” granted him true 
ownership only of the land he had homesteaded—only a 
portion of the land he insisted was his. 


n 1877, Brigham Young asked Ammon Tenney of 
eee Utah, to search out additional settlement sites 
in Arizona beyond those around present-day Joseph 
City. Tenney toured western New Mexico in addition to 
eastern Arizona and recommended colonization of the 
latter region—and especially the areas around present- 
day St. Johns, Concho, and Woodruff. 

In January 1879 newly called Eastern Arizona 
Stake President Jesse N. Smith, residing in Snowflake, 
traveled to the St. Johns area with instructions to pur- 
chase land there. Unable to agree to purchase terms with 


Barth or his Mexican neighbors, Smith reported the 


disappointing news to Church headquarters. Later that 
year, Ammon Tenney received instructions from Salt 
Lake City to return to the St. Johns area and, after pur- 
chasing land, to establish a settlement there. 

Tenney was obedient and, in November 1879, 
successfully purchased property from Barth. There, he 
and fellow Saints established a settlement they initially 
called The Meadows. The purchase price was 770 head 
of cattle, 100 head of which were given by William Jor- 
dan Flake. Newly arriving Latter-day Saint settlers made 
neighboring purchases, and the settlement was renamed 
Salem. Barth's slippery title to land he sold to Latter-day 
Saints would create land-title issues for the Saints as 
well, at least in the short term. These would come to a 
head during the mid-1880s. 

In the meantime, Joe H. Watkins and William F. 
James of Ogden, Utah, arrived in Salem with their fami- 
lies in December 1879. That same month Elder Wilford 
Woodruff of the Quorum of the Twelve conducted the 
settlement's first Latter-day Saint meeting in the home of 
Domasino Gurule, and Ammon Tenney was sustained 
as the first branch president of the Salem Branch. At a 
quarterly stake conference held at Snowflake on March 
27, 1880, it was reported that the Salem Branch had 
already grown to 190 members. In June, a US Post Office 
was established in Salem, but it lasted only a matter of 
weeks, given that, by late July, both the town and the post 
office had been renamed 
St. Johns—the anglicized 
form of San Juan. 


Deid King Gaol 


Because the town had been established on 
partially swampy land, there were ongoing concerns 
about the viability of the town site. A few days after 
the March stake conference, Wilford Woodruff 
relocated the town center about a half mile below 
the original site. The new location was immediately 
surveyed and a few houses were constructed that 
summer, but it was abandoned in September when 
visiting authorities Erastus Snow and Francis M. 
Lyman determined that the town center should be 
moved to higher ground to the southwest. 


avid King Udall, who was at the time of the 

March stake conference living in Nephi, Utah, 
was called to be the first bishop of the newly formed 
St. Johns Ward. When he and his family arrived in 
St. Johns in October 1880, the recently surveyed 
Snow-Lyman townsite was just being settled. This 
townsite was surprisingly close to the one Barth 
had laid out several years before, and, as situated by 
President Jesse Smith, the new town’s public square 
would be located only rods from Barth's own home. 
Existing roads within the Saints’ townsite were re- 
surveyed and widened; new roads were created. Lots 
were laid out in square city blocks very similar to 
those throughout the Utah Territory. 

Church meetings were held in a bowery con- 
structed of greasewood. By winter a log school- 
house doubling as a meetinghouse had been built 
through public donations; Anna Romney was 
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hired as the first school teacher. The school was 
later upgraded when the Church of Jesus Christ 
donated $19,000 toward the construction of the 
St. Johns Academy. To this day St. Johns residents 
pride themselves on the quality of education pro- 
vided to their youth. 

The American newspaperman, entrepreneur, 
and politician Albert Franklin Banta established a 
weekly newspaper, the Pioneer Press, in St. Johns in 
August 1882. Latter-day Saints purchased the paper 


— 


in January 1883, renam- 
ing it the Orion Era, 
and Miles Park Romney 
served as its editor until 
polygamy prosecutions 
sent him into hiding in 
Mexico in April 1885. 


ST. JOHNS IN 1887 
Sol Barth's House with the Tower 


JAMES H. MCCLINTOCK, MORMON SETTLEMENT IN ARIZONA, (1921) 
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Almost immediately upon his arrival in St. Johns, 
Bishop David Udall encouraged the growth and progress 
of the community. He induced other Utahns to move 
to St. Johns; he led efforts to pay off the Saints’ debts; he 
encouraged the establishment of a healthy and endur- 
ing local economy. In short, he was a significant figure 
in the development of St. Johns. Udall remained bishop 
until July 1887 when he became president of the St. Johns 
Stake, a position he held for the next thirty-five years. In 
1899 he served a single term in the Arizona Territorial 
Legislature, counseling his children that the last element 
of a frontier needing settling was its government. His 
posterity took this charge personally, and many of his 
descendants have been prominent in local, state, and 
national politics. 


a sion struck on June 24, 1882, as the town was cel- 
ebrating the Feast of San Juan. Nat Greer and several 
of his siblings and their families lived at Greer’s Ranch, 

a nearby ranching community. Nat, two of his brothers, 
and several friends had come to St. Johns for the cel- 
ebration and the bullfights. Previously, one of the Greer 
brothers had knife-marked the ear of a local Mexican, 
claiming the man had tried to steal a colt from him. Hav- 


ing pledged revenge, a number of local Mexicans began 
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shooting at the Greers and 

their friends, who returned fire, 
eventually drawing police into 
the fray. Eight of Nat Greer’s 
group managed to ride off while 


four others took refuge in a va- 
cant adobe house. Jim Vaughn, one of Nat Greer’s friends, 
was killed and Nat’s brother, Harris, was wounded, as was 
Mexican Francisco Tafolla. 

Nathan C. Tenney bravely walked to the house 
where the Greers were being fired on, declaring he 
wouldnt stand by to watch Tom Greer’s sons killed. After 
talking with them briefly, he induced them to surrender. 
Apache County Sheriff Ebenezer S. Stover had just met 
the surrender party and was preparing to escort the men 
to jail when a stray shot from the Barth house—where 
the Mexicans had holed up—hit Tenney in the head, kill- 
ing him instantly. Despite high feelings in the town, the 
non-Latter-day Saint sheriff saved the prisoners from a 
lynching and calmed the white and Mexican populations. 
The four imprisoned men were subsequently taken to 
Prescott for trial where they paid modest fines and were 
allowed to return to their families. 

Disputed land titles on properties purchased from 
Solomon Barth occasioned 
lawsuits and even violence 
from claim jumpers. 
Dangers escalated in 
March 1884 when 


David King Udall’s 
first home in St. Johns, 


Arizona, ca. 1880. 


certain of these claim jumpers began jockeying for 
2 the Saints’ choicest property. The jumpers over- 
turned one home from its foundation, and hours of 
rioting in the streets ensued. The Saints were rein- 
: forced quickly by members from nearby Latter-day 
Saint settlements, most of whom brought firearms. 
The local anti- Mormon newspaper, the 
“ert Apache Chief, carried an editorial in May 1884 say- 
ing, “Desperate diseases need desperate remedies; 
4 , the Mormon disease is a desperate one and the 
rope and the shotgun are the only cure.” David K. 
Udall wrote in his diary, “The Mexicans hated us 
and we did not blame them very much,’ Gentiles 
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in fegard to the matter: 

“How did Missouri and Illinois get 
‘id of the Mormons? By the use of 
the shot gun and rope. Apsche-co. 
can rid herself of them also. In a| 
vear from now the Mormons will have | 
‘he power here and Gentiles bed| 
etter leave. Don't let them get) 
6.” 

“Desverate diseases need desperate | 
remedies. The Mormon disease is a| 
lesperate one and the rope and shot 
gun isthe only cure. Tue govern-| 
neut refuses to do anything, and =P 
people ot Apacbe-cc. must do some- 
hing or the Mormons will soon drive | 
them ont. Take the needed steps 
while it is yet time. Don't let them 
settle on any more of our lands;} 
Ien't let them stop in Apache-co. 


_ who sold land and water rights to the Saints were dang a few of their pol ygamous | 
— not respected by the town’s other Gentiles, and leaders, such as Jesse N. Snanith.} 
7 “a a neither group ieee the Saints themselves. Udeli, Romney, Hunt and others of| 
me Pu . Bishop Udall’s determined negotiations, plus his rsipiasaas anda stop will be put 
—- additional settlers sent by the Church at Udall’s re- to 1. 
‘en ee quest, prevented bloodshed. For several years, how- =a 
Pi Be “a * ever, visiting Church leaders were accompanied by Also appeared in the Mohave County Miner 
=~ on irle armed escorts during their travels in the region. (Mineral Park, Arizona) June 16, 1884. 
Beat, ce Local Saints joined in regular prayer and fasting for 
4 bs ote ad an end to the disputes. After a number of expensive _ friendship and cooperation blossomed among all 
. in lawsuits were settled in the Saints’ favor, calm was St. Johns residents, and regardless of ethnicity or 
as ne =] restored. In the end, neither legal nor illegal means religion, the town now prides itself on being the 
RF Ate Be.2) succeeded in driving away the Saints. Over time, “Town of Friendly Neighbors.” 
an a ‘4 A Solomon Barth was granted by the 10th Legislative Assembly the exclusive right to build a toll bridge in 1879. 
ts Waste | The toll to cross was 25 cents for a wagon with one or two animals and 10 cents for every additional two ani- 
Gare chy mals. There was no charge for a beast of burden, a horse or mule with a rider, or a person on foot. See Cameron 
ale | a Udall, St. Johns (Images of America: Arizona), 2008 
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ile financial assistance from Church headquar- 

ters in 1885 alleviated temporary shortages of 
food and seed, the even-more-pressing concern of 
adequate irrigation water had to be addressed locally. 
While all the Little Colorado settlements dealt with 
serious irrigation problems, there were complications 
in St. Johns that the other settlements didn’t have. For 
example, as St. Johns was being settled by Latter-day 
Saints, Mexicans in the region made it known that they 
owned the majority of the Little Colorado River flow. 
After many bitter disputes and periods of threatened 
violence, compensations were made and an agreement 
was signed giving local Mexicans two-fifths of the flow 
and Latter-day Saints (and other whites) three-fifths. 

In 1886 the first Salado Dam was washed out; it was 
only the most recent example of at least six dam failures 
experienced by St. Johns’ first settlers. That same year, 
the recently formed St. Johns Irrigation Company began 
work on a new Salado Dam, a large dam six miles east of 
St. Johns which backed up water from the Little Colorado 
River into the Slough Reservoir for summer irrigation. 
This dam was completed in 1887 and improved at least 


twice, the last time in 1902. Unfortunately, this dam 
washed out in 1903—and the resultant loss of crops per- 
suaded many St. Johns farmers to move to other commu- 
nities in the American Southwest or to return to Utah. In 
1905 all Saints called on the mission to establish St. Johns 
were Officially released by the Church of Jesus Christ. Of 
Saints still remaining in the community, however, most 
decided to remain. They had already endured twenty-five 
years of alternating drought and flooding, land disputes, 
polygamy prosecution, and other daunting challenges— 
and they knew how to rebuild dams. 

Work on the much larger Lyman Dam—located an 
additional twelve miles upstream—began in 1910; initial 
work was partially funded by a $5,000 appropriation 
from the Church of Jesus Christ. The dam was finished in 
1912 at a total cost of $200,000 and was named for Elder 
Francis M. Lyman, who had taken a personal interest 
in the project. With the new reservoir filled and a canal 
constructed through a deep cut to convey water, an ad- 
ditional 15,000 acres of higher ground became irrigable. 

Apparent faulty construction resulted in the breach- 
ing of the dam in April 1915. The resulting wall of 


The old “Bowery” was the 
first place of worship used by 
the members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ who came to 
St. Johns in 1879-1880. The 


Assembly Hall, located on the northwest corner of the public square, was 
erected in 1882. It was built of logs and served the community for school, 
church, and all public assemblies. Here, the St. Johns Stake of the Church 
was organized July 23, 1887. The Church Academy was founded January 
14, 1889 and the building dedicated December 16, 1900. 
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DUP Marker #194: North Washington Street, St. Johns, Arizona 


water from the reservoir drowned 
eight people, six of them children, 
and—from St. Johns to Holbrook, 
fifty-seven miles away—destroyed 
virtually all land and livestock in its 
path. The wife and infant son of José 
Saavedra Jr. were among the dead. 


The Lyman Company raised 7 — . 
$200,000 and, with an additional Hispanic community parade in St. Johns (San Juan) ca. 1904 
loan from the Arizona State Loan 
Board, began rebuilding the dam. This second other testament to the tenacity and courage of the 
iteration of Lyman Dam was finished in 1922, Saints determined to establish, build, and nurture 
creating Lyman Lake and finally resolving irriga- this remarkable community. 
tion, growth, and development problems that had Sources: 
plagued St. Johns and neighboring communities Tom Beal, “St. Johns Hardship Region, But Mormons 
from the beginning. Stand Firm,’Arizona Daily Star, 18 Sep 2011. 

St. Johns native and Congressman Morris N. H. Greenwood, “Sol Barth: A Jewish Settler on the 
K. Udall once remarked, “St. Johns is not the end Arizona Frontier, Journal of Arizona History, 14.4 (Winter 

f the world, but hell it f ec anata 
Valais ase: Wain emia ou niep ar Gas James H. McClintock, Arizona: The Forgotten State 
there.” For early Saints who helped colonize St. (1916). 
Johns, its relative isolation was simultaneously a James H. McClintock, Mormon Settlement in Arizona: A 
blessing and a curse. More importantly, its isolation Record of Peaceful Conquest of the Desert (Phoenix: privately 
was yet another aspect of its uniqueness, yet an- published, 1921). 
- Charles S. Peterson, Take 


Up Your Mission: Mormon Colo- 
nization Along the little Colorado 
River (1973). 

Dolly Patterson, José Saa- 
vedra, First Settler of St. Johns,” 
Adventures at the Museum, 
ApacheCountyHistoricalSociety. 


blogspot.com, online. 
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n April of 1915, now that’s a 

long time ago, | was a teen- 

ager, a junior in high school. 

We had a dance one night as 
school was closing. It was such a fun 
dance. Everyone was happy and had 
a good time. We'd gone home and 
been asleep an hour or so when we 
heard someone screaming, “Get up 
quick! The dam's gone out!” 

We were more scared [than we 
had been] ten years before in 1905, 
when another dam had gone out, a 
much smaller one [called] the Salado 
Dam located a few miles below this 
one. This dam was much bigger 
than the Salado, and we didn't know 
how much of the town would be 
covered with water or washed away. 
I'll never forget the terrible roar 

that the water made as it rushed 


nearer and nearer to town. It was so 
dark! We had no electricity or street 
lights. All that could be seen were 
lanterns bobbing as people rushed 
here and there to see that everyone 
was warned and safe. 

Rebecca Jane Jennie” Palmer, 
a school teacher, and her husband, 
Ellis Palmer, an engineer for the darn, 
lived just below the dam [in dorm- 
style housing constructed for dam 
employees] near the little old adobe 


Mrs. Reese (Wilden) Ray and her children, Lily (4), Ethel (6), Hazel (9) and 
Dewey (17). Only the two youngest daughters survived the flood. 
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school house that still stands on the 


hill. Jennie had come down to the 
dance and left her three children 
with her friend [and fellow Latter- 
day Saint], Violet Hazel Wilden Ray, 
who had four children and who also 
lived in the same employee housing 
as the Palmers. 

Mrs. Ray and her children had 
only been in town for about a week, 


arriving with a party of Saints from 
Montezuma, Colorado, in search 
of homes and work. Although 
widowed the previous year when 
her husband Reese James Ray had 
passed away unexpectedly, Violet 
had come with friends seeking her 
welfare. She had left her two oldest 
daughters, now adults, behind in 
Montezuma. The men in the party 
had accepted temporary employ- 
ment at the dam and thus all in 
the party were living in employee 
housing. 
Mrs. Palmer had 
asked the engineers and 
others if it was safe to live 
there. They assured her 
that it was safe, the dam 


couldn't go out! But when 
Mrs. Palmer got back up 
to the school, on higher 


ground above the failed 


dam, her three children—Gerald Ellis 
(aged eight), Louise (aged seven), 


fad) 


nd Carroll Ross (aged four)—and 
her home were gone. Mrs. Ray 

and two of her children—Dewey, 
aged seventeen, and Hazel, aged 
nine—were also drowned. Mrs. Ray 


and Dewey had managed to move 


her two youngest children, Ethe 
(aged seven) and Lillie (aged foun), 


to higher ground. But when she and 
Dewey went back to rescue Hazel 
and the Palmer children, they were 
also caught in the flood waters. 

Mrs. José Saavedra Jr. and her 
tiny baby were also drowned. They 
lived a little further down north. 
Her husband had left that day to 
find work. 

The horror of that night as 
everyone watched helplessly as the 


water roared past! 


The houses near the river were 
all flooded. Two large lumber houses 
on the east side of the river, by the 
bridge, were picked up and torn to 
bits by the swirling torrent. Cows, 
sheep, chickens, and all kinds of 
animals were drowned. Men who 
had horses near were able to ride 
below the town and save most of 
the cattle and horses in the fields. 
When daylight came the water was 
still rushing by. 

| remember so well how quiet, 
sad, and helpless people were the 


next day and for many, many days 
after. The men were helping to 
find the bodies of those who had 
drowned. Mrs. Saavedra had been 
carried many miles from her 
home. Her baby was only one half 
mile away... 

The others were found along 
the way. Although the bodies of both 
her brothers were recovered, the 
body of little Louise Palmer, seven 
years old, was never found. Men 
hunted up and down the river for 
many weeks. Louise's parents hunted 


for along time after, always hoping. 

The funeral was such a sad one. 
The Palmers’ only three children 
gone. | always thought that they 
could have taken their loss easier if 
the body of Louise could have been 
found. The Rays hadn't been around 
long. Theirs was such a sad funeral, 

the mother and her beautiful 

daughter and her nearly grown 
son in caskets. The oldest Ray 
daughters came from Colo- 
rado and took the two little Ray 
daughters who had survived. 

The farmers had the hard- 
est time, some few moved away 
but most stayed and worked 
harder. My husband, Albert, 
said his father with his five sons 
hauled 317 wagon loads of 
trash off their alfalfa field in the 
big field below town. All of the 
fences were swept away and 
had to be rebuilt. 

The top of the dam was 
still standing for some days like 
an arch over that big hole. The 
force and pressure of the water 
had pushed out the bottom 
of the dam where there was 

quicksand. 

The state helped to rebuild the 
Lyman Dam as it is now. It stands 
after all these years, and the people 
have prospered. i 


Source: 

Dolly Patterson, “When Lyman Dam 
Broke!” Adventures at the Museum, 
ApacheCountyHistoricalSociety. 
blogspot.com, online. [Wrong infor- 
mation and errors in usage and punc- 
tuation have been corrected quietly 
and necessary details added_] 
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long with the rest of the Four Corners region, the 
area around what is now Holbrook, Arizona, was 
inhabited anciently by the Ancestral Puebloans, 
then by the Puebloans, then—much later— 
by the Navajo and Apache. When Francisco 
Vazquez de Coronado was searching for the mythologi- 
cal Seven Cities of Cibola in 1540, he camped about 
sixty miles directly east of Holbrook. From 1851 to 1857 
the US Army sent three different expeditions along 
the 35th parallel. The third of these, led by Lieutenant 
Edward F. Beale, carved out a ten-foot-wide wagon road 
and camped near a fresh-water spring about twelve 
miles north of Holbrook.’ 
By the late 1860s a store and saloon 
had been established where the Rio Pu- 
erco joins the Little Colorado about 
two miles east of the current city 
center of Holbrook. The small Mexi- 
can store sold a variety of goods, 
most of them non-perishables, for 
very high prices—but it would be 
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a godsend to early Latter-day Saint settlers and oth- 
ers who arrived in the area seven or eight years later. 
The tiny settlement was named Horsehead Crossing, 
a name taken from the name of the crossing at the 
confluence—the best place to cross the Little Colorado 
for several miles in either direction. This small, nonde- 
script settlement would soon be renamed Holbrook. 
Beginning in 1876 Latter-day Saint immigrants 
from Utah began settling near Horsehead Crossing 
along both the Little Colorado and Rio Puerco rivers. 
By 1880 it was announced that Horsehead Crossing 
would become a station on the new Atlantic and Pacif- 
ic Railroad line connecting the East and West Coasts. 
After the last length of track had been laid through 
the dusty settlement and after the station building had 
been completed, Horsehead Crossing was renamed in 
honor of the first chief engineer of the railroad, Henry 
Randolph Holbrook. 
Initially, Holbrook consisted of the station, a 
saloon or two, and a small store. Byron Terrill had es- 
tablished one of the saloons and named it The Cottage. 
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But in 1886 the saloon 
earned a very different 
nickname. 

Joe Crawford, a 
cowboy associated with 
the infamous Hashknife 
Outfit, and George Bell, a frontier gambler, were 
involved in a card game at the saloon with Ramon 
Lopez and his partner. Accusations of cheating 
suddenly erupted, and Lopez struck Crawford on 
the head with the butt of his gun. Crawford drew 
his six-shooter and fired, killing Lopez. The part- 
ner of Lopez then began firing his gun; Crawford 
fired back, killing the partner as well. Crawford 
and Bell fled to the Hashknife camp a few miles 
west of Holbrook; cowboys there later reported 
that Crawford was “pretty shot up.” Nevertheless, 
both Crawford and Bell lived, eventually escap- 
ing north, and stories circulated that “Crawford” 
was actually Grat Dalton—leader of the infamous 
Dalton Gang—in disguise. 

Those who removed the two bodies and 
cleaned the saloon following the shooting said it 
appeared that a bucket of blood had been spilled 
on the floor. The nickname stuck, and Terrill’s 
saloon was informally known as the Bucket of 
Blood until it was destroyed during Holbrook’s 
first major fire in June 1888. The fire originated 
in a warehouse filled with wool and spread rap- 
idly, destroying much of Holbrook’s downtown 


area. Most properties were rebuilt, and the 


saloon replacing The Cottage was alleg- 
edly named the Bucket of Blood. 


y the late 1880s Holbrook was a town 
of about 250 permanent residents, and, 
in addition to its station and several 
saloons, it boasted a hotel, a gun shop, a black- 
smith shop, a livery stable, two general stores, 

a drugstore, a small grocery, a butcher shop, 

a bakery, and a billiard hall. There were also a 
Chinese restaurant and a laundry, each owned by 
a Chinese American male. 

But contrary to its small-town appear- 
ance, Holbrook had a reputation for violence 
and danger. Nearby settlers decried it as a place 
“too rough for women and churches.” During a 
single year in the mid-1880s twenty-six people 
were shot or stabbed to death on its streets or in 
its public places. Most of the victims were actu- 
ally outsiders, but residents were horrified that 
the equivalent of one-tenth of their population 
had been murdered there during a single year. 

Most of the deaths were blamed on the Hash- 
knife Outfit, a nickname for the Aztec Land and 
Cattle Company, whose brand looked like a pair 
of hash knives commonly used by chuckwagon 
cooks. Aztec Land and Cattle, owned by 

Boston investors, had arrived in Ari- 
zona in 1884, initially headquartered 


across the river from St. Joseph. In 1885 it 
moved its headquarters to an area just west 
of Holbrook, and by the following year it had 
become the third-largest cattle company in 
the US, recruiting cowhands from across the 
Southwestern frontier? Many of these were 
good men, but some were outlaws on the run 
or outlaws in the making. 

Initially, Holbrook had welcomed the 
arrival of Aztec Land and Cattle, pleased for 
the business its cowhands would bring to 
the town. Soon, however, residents learned 
that many of the “Hashknife regulars” were hardened 
men prone to violence and crime—men who came to 
town merely to drink, gamble, steal, or fight. As the 
town’s reputation for lawlessness increased, concerned 
residents began looking for a strong county sheriff who 
could restore order. 

They found such a man in Commodore Perry 
Owens,’ who was elected sheriff of Apache County in 
1886. In September 1887, after initiating successful ef- 
forts to slow rustling on country ranges, Owens faced 
his most demanding challenge. For more than a decade, 
the cattle-ranching Graham family had conducted a 
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Cowboys of the Hashknife Outfit (the Aztec Land and Cattle Company) 


sometimes violent feud—otherwise known as the Pleas- 
ant Valley War—against the sheep-farming Tewksbury 
family. Andy Blevins, whose mother and family lived in 
Holbrook, was aligned with the Grahams. In the sum- 
mer of 1887 he had joined the Grahams in an ambush at 
the Tewksbury cabin near Young, Arizona. Two Tewks- 
bury family members were killed, and Blevins was later 
heard bragging that he had been the gunman. 

Owens took it on himself to serve the warrant for 
Andy Blevins arrest, saying he didn’t want anyone else 
hurt. So on September 4 he knocked on the front door of 
the Blevins family home, interrupting their Sunday din- 


ner. Andy refused to come to the door, sending 
his brother John instead, who tried to shoot Ow- 
ens. But Owens was the faster draw, wounding 
John and fatally injuring Andy. Owens then shot 
Mose Roberts, a Blevins family ally, as he dove 
out through a bedroom window, trying to escape 
the house. Sam Blevins, Andy’s fifteen-year-old 
brother, wrenched free from his pleading mother 
on the home’ front porch and ran toward Owens 
with a drawn pistol. Although Owens shot Sam 
in self-defense, he would allegedly suffer night- 
mares for the rest of his life. He resigned his posi- 
tion as sheriff shortly thereafter. 

But Owens’ actions that September Sunday 
would transform Holbrook. Most of its truly 
wild days were over. During the next decade, 
new families and businesses would move in, fatal 
shootings would drop to no more than one or 
two a year, and both residents and visitors would 
generally honor the law. By the mid-1890s, 
the Hashknife Outfit had largely been 
tamed; following the blizzard of 
1899, which decimated cattle herds 
throughout northern Arizona, 


The 1887 attempted arrest by Sheriff Owens in 
Holbrook left three men dead, one wounded. 


Aztec Land and 
Cattle became in- 
solvent. Its holdings 
were sold to Flagstaff 
ranchers in 1901. 
Despite Hol- 
brook’s somewhat 
sketchy beginnings, 
however, good 
women and men 
lived there from its 
early days forward. 


Among these were 
entrepreneurs like 
twin brothers Adolf and Ben Schuster, who ar- 
rived in 1884 and established A & B Schuster 
General Merchandise Store; Francis Marion 

and Catharine Jane Brobst Zuck, who built and 
operated the Holbrook House Hotel and lived out 
their lives in Holbrook; Mary A. Boyer, manager 
of the Apache House Hotel, and her husband, A. 
M. Boyer, both of them also lifelong residents; 
and Charles Lindenberger, who operated the 
town’s first bakery. 


ne of the first Latter-day Saint families in 
] Holbrook was that of John Lazelle and Melvi- 

na Cheney Fish, who established themselves 
in Holbrook within months of their marriage in 
September 1888. John was born to Joseph and 
Mary Steele Fish in Parowan, Utah, in October 
1868. When John was only six years old, his 
mother died; he and his brother and four sisters 
were raised by Eliza Jane Lewis (“Aunt Eliza”), his 
father’s second wife. Just after John’s tenth birthday 
in October 1878, Joseph, Eliza, and Joseph's third 
wife—Adelaide Margaret Smith'—were called to 
help establish the Little Colorado colonies. John 
and his twelve-year-old brother, Joseph C., were 
responsible for herding and driving the family 
animals from Utah to Arizona. 

Arriving in Snowflake in January 1879, the 
family lived for several weeks in wagon boxes until 
their own cabin was built. When Joseph accepted 
a call the following spring to manage the Arizona 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution, a Church 
cooperative with branches in most communities from 
Holbrook to Show Low,’ his boys assumed much respon- 
sibility for the family’s ten-acre farm. 

In the fall of 1886 Joseph purchased a larger farm 
near Pinedale to meet the needs of his growing family,° 
and much of the farm work again fell to Joseph C. and 
John. Because of frequent raids by Indigenous warriors in 
the area and dangers of the still-unfolding Pleasant Valley 
War on the ranges west of Pinedale, John and his brother 
carried guns on their hips whenever they left the house. 

During the early summer of 1888 John met a charm- 
ing girl named Melvina Cheney, the daughter of Elam 
and Harriet Edgheill Cheney. John and Melvina soon 
fell in love and were married that September. He was 
nineteen and she was fourteen, although both were just a 
month from their next birthday. 

For the first months of their marriage, John and 
Melvina lived in the small settlement of Mortensen Wash, 
named for Latter-day Saint settler Niels Mortensen who 
arrived in 1879.’ Their home was made of sawed logs and 
was located near the home of Melvina’s mother. A single 
well provided cool, clear drinking water for both homes, 
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and a long row of currant bushes divided the yards. 

By late 1889 or early 1890, John had moved his small 
family to a modest frame home in Holbrook. There, he 
served as the manager of the local branch of the Arizona 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution. John was an ac- 
commodating salesman and an accepting, supportive 
neighbor. He and Melvina felt a commitment to their ad- 
opted community and wanted to be influences for good, 
strengthening and lifting Holbrook’s many honorable 
people. Melvina and the children spent quiet and rejuve- 
nating summers at the family home in Pinedale, and John 
visited them during summer months as he could. 

Perhaps in part because of her industry and her 
capacity to fend for herself and children even when John 
wasnt in town, Melvina was respected and admired by 
her Holbrook neighbors. Barely sixteen when she moved 
with John to Holbrook, she still had something of the 
teenage girl in her bearing. She liked youthful but nice 
clothes; she enjoyed jewelry. She loved music and was 
known as a singer and a pianist. Friends said she was one 
of the best-dressed and best-coiffed women in the county. 
This assertion signifies even more when one learns that, 
as a gifted seamstress, Melvina made her own clothes and 
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John Lazelle and Melvina Cheney Fish 
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those of her husband and 
children. When Hol- 
brook’s Navajo County 
Courthouse was dedicated 
in 1898, the program chair 
requested Melvina Fish to 
sing. Those in attendance 
remembered that Melvina 
wore all white and that she 
looked and sounded like an angel. 

Melvina took in boarders most of her mar- 
ried life and was said to be a fussy housekeeper. 
Despite her slim figure and sparkling blue eyes, 
neighbors said she could work like a man—cut- 
ting and thrashing wheat or milking cows, slop- 
ping pigs, and chopping wood whenever John 
wasnt around to do the work. She delighted in 
her children, but also valued “alone time” each 
day, slipping off to read or to practice the piano. 

When Melvina came down with typhoid 
fever during her annual summer visit to Pinedale 
with her children in 1903, her husband was work- 
ing in Holbrook. He and extended family mem- 
bers and friends across Navajo County fasted 
and prayed. But her condition rapidly worsened, 
and in late July—at the age of twenty-nine—Mel- 
vina passed away. Her oldest son was twelve; her 
youngest barely seven months. 

John was devastated, and Melvina’s loss was 
doubly hard because he needed to continue work- 
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ing and couldn't give his young 
children the care they needed. So 
for the next ten months, his own 
foster mother, “Aunt Eliza? once 
again took on a brood of young 
children to mother and nurture. 

In the meantime, remaining 
in Holbrook was increasingly 
painful to John: he was separated 
from his children, and memories of Melvina 
filled the home. In early 1904 he arranged with 
his father to be transferred to the Show Low 
branch of the Cooperative. Shortly thereafter, he 
met Julia Alice Tanner of Joseph City—and for 
the second time in his life, he fell deeply in love. 
‘The two were married in June that year, and Julia 
fully embraced John’s six children, lovingly rais- 
ing them to maturity. John and Julia would have 
an additional nine children of their own, all of 
whom would survive to adulthood. 

Julia Alice Tanner, born in Joseph City to 
Henry Martin and Eliza Ellen Parkinson Tanner 
in March 1882, was an able, devoted partner to 
John throughout their lives, supporting him in 
each of his secular and religious callings. Like 
Melvina, she had a reputation for being strong 
and industrious and determined—for getting 
things done. In addition, family and fellow 
Church members described her as a public-spir- 
ited, intelligent, efficient, outgoing, generous, and 

deeply warm person. 

In 1906 John and Julia 
moved their family to the new 
settlement of Lakeside, where 
John was sustained as the first 
presiding elder of the Lakeside 
Branch of the Show Low Ward. 
He was elected as the town’s 
first postmaster; Julia would 
later serve a term as postmis- 
tress and for several years as a 

7 public schools trustee. In future 
~= years, John served successively 


John Lazelle and Julia Alice Tanner Fish 


as the town’s watermaster, health officer, and justice of the 
peace. Julia served for many years as her ward's Relief So- 
ciety president; she was also a teacher in the adult Sunday 
School and a long-term Primary teacher. In 1920, John 
became the third bishop of the Lakeside Ward, a position 
he held until his unexpected death in March 1931. Even 
more unexpected was Julia’s death only two weeks later; 
she had just celebrated her forty-ninth birthday. 

In 1912, Holbrook built its very first church, aptly 
named Community Church, to meet demands of citizens 
for a church building—for developments that would mark 
Holbrook as a genuine community, as a place for families. 
A Catholic church, dedicated to Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
was completed in 1913. A Latter-day Saint meetinghouse 
shortly followed. New schools were built; new teachers 
were hired. Businesses were diversified; there were signifi- 
cant efforts to rethink and repurpose the town’s seedier 
commercial areas. 

In relatively short order, Holbrook became a much 
more unified, appealing community, perhaps unknow- 
ingly preparing itself to become a major stop along 
Route 66. Today’s citizens champion Holbrook as “The 
Town Too Good to Miss, priding themselves on a dif- 
ficult past that has enabled them not only to welcome 
visitors but to be accepting of one another, to be appre- 
ciative of their own diversity, to be justifiably protective 
of their deep and enduring pioneer roots. 


Sources: 

“City of Holbrook, Arizona: The Adventure Begins,’ City of 
Holbrook, AZ, HolbrookAz.com, online. 

Leland J. Hanchett Jr, The Crooked Trail to Holbrook: An Arizona 
Cattle Trail (Phoenix: Arrowhead, 1993), 209-29. 

“Holbrook; High Desert/Route 66 Region, NavajoCountyHis- 
tory.org, Navajo County Library District, online. 


“John Lazelle Fish;""Melvina Cheney Fish; and “Julia Alice Tanner 
Fish,’ FindAGrave, online. 

Leora Peterson Schuck, “Remembering Lakeside’s Pioneers: John 
L. Fish, Melvina Cheney Fish, and Julia Alice Tanner Fish,’ 
White Mountain Independent (25 May 2006): online. 

“William H. Burbage,’ Navajo County Biographies, Genealogy 
Trails, online. 

Notes: 

1 Beale’s group may have been the first to call this place Navajo 

Springs. 

2 In 1885-86, it purchased more than one million acres of land 

from the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad for fifty cents an acre; it 

also bought up 33,000 head of cattle and 2,000 horses. During 
its seventeen-year history, it never became profitable. 
3“Commodore’ was his given name, not a title. 

4 Adelaide was the daughter of Jesse Nathaniel and Margaret 

West Smith; her father was a first cousin of the Prophet Joseph. 

Three of her sisters were wives of John Riley Hulet, who also im- 

migrated from Parowan to Snowflake in late 1878. 

5 Over his lifetime, Joseph Fish kept extensive records of the 

Latter-day Saint experience along the Little Colorado; these 

were later compiled in four volumes covering seventy years of 

family and Arizona history. 

6 Joseph then had three living wives: he had married Julia Ann 

Reidhead (of nearby Taylor) in St. George, Utah, in April 1883. 

7 The settlement was also known as Percheron after the breed 

of stallions that Mortensen brought with him. By 1890 the settle- 

ment had been incorporated as part of Pinedale and ceased to 
be known, even locally, by its former names. 
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SETTLING TAYLOR AND SNOWFLAKE 


BY KEITH LAWRENCE 


uring the summer of 1872, while helping 


drive cattle from Mexico to Army posts 

in northern New Mexico and Arizona, 

James Stinson lost several of his herd 

north of the confluence of Silver Creek 
with the Little Colorado River. As he searched for 
the missing cattle, Stinson mistook Silver Creek 
for the east fork of the Little Colorado, following 
it upstream to the site of present-day Snowflake, where he camped. After 
then tracing Silver Creek to its source and realizing his mistake, 
he backtracked and eventually found the missing cattle. But 
Stinson was so taken with the valley surrounding Silver Creek 
that he and two partners established a ranch there in early 
1873. When his partners pulled out shortly thereafter, Stinson 
remained with his Mexican ranch hands, gradually making the 
ranch successful.’ 

When some of the original settlers along the Little Colorado 

began giving up and returning to Utah in late 1876, Brigham Young 
issued calls the following year to potential replacements, many of them 
from the southern Utah communities of Beaver and Parowan. One of the 
first called was the family of William J. Flake in Beaver. Flake later remem- 
bered this counsel from President Young's April 1877 conversation with 
him: “Sell all that you have that you can't take with you. Take your family 
and go there to settle with the Saints. Leave nothing to come back to” 
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Flake sold 240 acres of bottom land, 
a log farmhouse, and a brick house 
in town, receiving less than half 
their value in cash; his seventeen- 
year-old newlywed son James 
Madison Flake sold farm property 
in Escalante, also at a loss, and 
joined his father. William and his 
two wives—Lucy Hannah White 
and Prudence Jane Kartchner—and 
eight children arrived in Arizona 
with James and his wife, Nancy 
Hall, in the early summer of 1877.’ 

William Jordan Flake was born in July 1839 in An- 
son County, North Carolina, the son of James Madison 
Flake* and Agnes Haley Love. James's parents moved to 
a beautiful location in rural Mississippi when James was 
three; shortly before he turned five, his parents accepted 
the messages of Latter-day Saint missionaries and were 
baptized. The family moved to Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1844 
and then journeyed to the Salt Lake Valley in 1848.4 
Because of his father’s Church assignments and civic 
obligations, William learned at a young age to drive 
teams and do many farming tasks. His skills would be 
blessings to him, given that he would inherit heavy 
responsibilities while still in his youth. 

Just before William's eleventh birthday, his father 
James was killed in a freak accident while serving as 
a member of a vanguard party sent to find accessible 
mineral deposit sites in northern California. William 
idolized his father, and the news devastated him. Yet he 
recognized that his father’s death was still harder on his 
mother, and he did his best to help care for her and to 
oversee farm work with his younger brother Charles. 
Much of the care for his mother fell to Lizzy, his mother’s 
Black slave, who also fed and nurtured William and 
Charles and their younger sister, Sarah. The 
brothers also had much to do the follow- 
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MORMON SETTLEMENT IN THE SAN BERXARDING VALLEY, WITH A VIEW OF THE PEAKS OF SAN HEENARDIXO AXD BAX GORGONIO, 


ing spring when the call came to Widow Flake's 
small family to join nearly 450 other Saints who would 
establish a settlement in southern California.’ 

The next four years were grueling ones for William 
and his brother as they scraped out a living for their fam- 
ily in San Bernardino. Unable to afford farm equipment, 
they assisted neighbors in exchange for small shares of 
harvests; they hauled goods on their old wagon pulled 
by their father’s mules. Their heavy responsibilities were 
compounded by their mother’s declining health. Shortly 
before her death in January 1855, Agnes called her chil- 
dren around her bed to kiss them and to deliver her final 
counsel. To William she said simply, “You are the oldest 
and I will hold you responsible for the example you 
set before the younger ones.” William was only fifteen; 
Charles was fourteen and Sarah seven.° 

At Agnes’s request, Amasa Lyman—a family friend 
from 1848 when the Flakes crossed the plains in his 
wagon company—took the three orphans into his house- 
hold. They likely accompanied the Lyman family to Salt 
Lake when Lyman was called to the European Mission 
in 1856. That year, William began working as a freighter 
between Salt Lake and southern California; Charles may 

have assisted him. William was apparently one of the 
last Saints to leave San Bernardino during the 
“Mormon Exodus” of 1857-58.’ 


mong those called to assist Saints returning to Utah 

from San Bernardino were brothers from Cedar 

City, Utah—Samuel D. and Joel W. White. After 
spending several weeks in San Bernardino in the late 
spring and early summer of 1858, they shared interest- 
ing news with Lucy Hannah, Samuel's sixteen-year-old 
daughter, upon returning home. They had met an 
outgoing, adventurous, and “good stedy young man” 
they knew Lucy would like, and he would be arriving in 
Cedar City with a string of horses in about two weeks. 
Lucy responded, “I want to see this young man when 


he comes.”® 


When the young man— William J. Flake—arrived 
in town with his close friend Marion Francis Lyman, 
“Uncle Joel” held a party with several guests, and Wil- 
liam and Lucy hit it off immediately. Because William 
arranged to stay temporarily with the Lymans in Cedar 
City, he and Lucy had many occasions to spend time 
together. After a brief courtship and after securing 
permission from Lucy’s father, William married Lucy 
that December in Cedar City and, for a brief period, 
the couple lived with the Lyman family there. In late 
January 1859, they settled on prime farmland in the 
“bottoms” at Beaver, Utah—land about three miles 
west of central Beaver near present-day Greenville, 


William Jordan Flake — Lucy Hannah White 


land that William had admired on his several trips past 
town as a freighter.’ 

Nineteen years later, Lucy and William found 
themselves in a tiny settlement on the Little Colorado 
River about five miles downstream from St. Joseph. 
They and other settlers named the community Taylor 
(now known as “Old Taylor” to distinguish it from 
present-day Taylor, Arizona) after John Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Quorum of the Twelve. Lucy later confessed 
that she “hated to come to Arizona,’ partly because 
of the constant drudgery of survival. Every month 
for five months, floods destroyed the irrigation dams 
built across the Little Colorado. Procuring drinking 
water required constant effort. “The [river] water was 
so filled with mud,’ Lucy wrote, “that nothing we tried 
settled it?” 


We would fill our barrels with water then put 
in charcoal, lye made with ashes, buttermilk, any- 
thing we ever heard of to settle it, but at best there 
would be three or four inches on top of the barrel 
after it had stood overnight. This we could dip 
off carefully and use for cooking. ... Our clothes 
became red and murky, and after a bath I felt dirtier 
than before. ... 

The spring winds filled the air with fine sand 
until one couldn't see two rods away. Our wagon 
covers flopped and popped. We were nearly buried 
in sand every morning after a night of hard wind."° 


William Decatur Kartchner family 
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In November 1877, about seven months after the 
Flakes left southern Utah, another Beaver family was 
called to help establish a Latter-day Saint presence in 
Arizona. To their surprise, William Decatur Kartchner 
and his wives, Margaret Jane Casteel and Elizabeth Gale, 
together with his married daughters Sarah, Mary, and 
Sophia—and respective sons-in-law Ninian Miller, Don 
Carlos Clayton, and Alma Z. Palmer—were asked to sell 
their Beaver farms and leave immediately for northeast- 
ern Arizona. Kartchner, his wives, and eight younger 
children soon embarked on the challenging two-month 
journey. The Kartchner 


Prudence Jane 
Kartchner 


families arrived in Arizona in 
January 1878 and joined the 
William Flake families and 
others at Old Taylor. Because 
William Flake’s second wife 
Prudence was one of the 
Kartchner sisters, the Flakes 
rejoiced to be surrounded 


again by family and in-laws." 
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ut the arrival of extended family did not lessen the 
pose of the Old Taylor settlers, especially those 
endured by the women. After another difficult 
spring, William Flake and his brother-in-law, Alma 
Palmer, saddled their horses and made a round trip of 
several hundred miles—as far east as Savoia, New Mex- 
ico; as far south as Fort Apache, Arizona—looking for 
an alternate place to settle. But all desirable areas had 
already been claimed; indeed, none of these claimed 
areas seemed as promising as the sprawling nearby 
ranch owned by James Stinson. When William returned 
to his family July 6, he was greeted by a distraught Lucy, 
who informed him that their three-year-old Georgie 
had died just that morning. She told him she could 
no longer bear living in Old Taylor, counseling him to 
do what was necessary and right to purchase land and 
water from Stinson.” 

William returned immediately to Stinson’s ranch 
and persuaded Stinson to bring down his asking price 
from $12,000 to $11,000. Payment would be made in 
kind: William agreed to deliver to Stinson a total of 550 
head of cattle—200 cows, 150 two-year-olds, and 200 
yearlings. Eighty head would be delivered immediately; 
235 additional head would be delivered each of the 
following Aprils. The purchase price included Stinson’s 
land, water rights, buildings and other improvements, 
farm equipment, and draft animals.”* 

Over the next two weeks, William and his family 
gathered the eighty head of cattle, persuaded a few family 
members and neighbors to join them in resettling, and 
prepared to move to a new home. The small group of 
founders included William and his wives and children; 
William's son James, his wife Nancy, and their son Wil- 
liam; Alexander Stewart and his wife and children; and 
Thomas West—a widower—and his children. Lucy later 
remembered how she felt on July 19, 1878, as she and the 
other settlers gazed down for the first time on 

Silver Creek and the surrounding valley: 
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As far as the eye could see, the rolling hills were 
covered with waving grass. [A few buildings] nestled 
in a brown patch among tasseled corn and ripened 
bearded barley, [and] a few cottonwood trees and 
willows fringed the banks of the silvery stream... . 

When we reached the bottom [of the valley] 
and stopped to let our team rest and drink, we 
women climbed out, and kneeling down on the 
mossy banks bathed our faces and drank to our 
hearts’ content of the first clear water we had seen 
in months." 


On January 23, 1878, about six months before the 
William Flake group settled on the land purchased from 
Stinson, James Pearce and his wife and children had 
moved into a small cabin a few miles further upstream. 
This was the humble origin of the future city of Taylor, 
Arizona. Pearce would also play a later role in settling 
Shumway, still further upstream along Silver Creek.'® 

James Pearce was born in rural Itawamba County, 
Mississippi, in March 1839 and was a few months older 


than William Flake. His parents, Harrison and Henrietta 


Cremeans Pearce, were also converts to the Church of Je- 
sus Christ; they knew and sometimes traveled with other 
Mississippi converts, including the parents of Flake.'° 

James Pearce’s parents were called on the Cotton 
Mission and were involved in colonizing St. George and 
Washington, both among the southern Utah towns in 
which James grew up. After he turned eighteen, James 
was drafted as a private in the 4" Battalion of the Iron 
Military District; his father was in the same battalion. 
Commanded by Major John D. Lee, the 4th Battalion 
was heavily involved in the September 1857 Mountain 
Meadow Massacre. On the morning of the massacre, 
however, James fell sick and remained behind in camp. 
He was by nature a peaceful youth and was always 
quietly grateful that he had avoided an active part in the 
terrible violence of that day.'” 

James married Mary Jane Meeks in 1867 in St. 
George, Utah; he was twenty-eight; she was barely 
fifteen. They were the parents of eleven children, all of 
whom survived to adulthood. When James and Mary 
established the future settlement of Taylor, they had four 
children. Their fifth, Elizabeth, would come in July 1878 
and would be the first baby born in Taylor. 

In March 1878 James and Mary were joined by 
a close friend, John Henry Standifird, and his eldest 
daughter, Ann, who was thirteen. Standifird, originally 
from Kentucky, was baptized a member of the Church 
of Jesus Christ while working as a carpenter in Texas. 
He immigrated to Salt Lake and settled in Moab, Utah. 
He married Mary Ann Argyle in January 1864; he later 
married Mary Ann’s sister Frances in 1868. John Standi- 
fird was called as the first bishop of Taylor in September 
1880, with John S. Cardon and William H. Solomon as 
his counselors.’* 

Friends and family members of the Pearces and 
Standifirds arrived in 1878 and 1879, and the settlement 
officially became known as Taylor. These other found- 
ing families included the Bagleys, Walkers, Brimhalls, 


James Pearce family 


Hatches, Solomons, Hancocks, Cardons, Willises, Lew- 
ises, and Shumways.!” 

Meanwhile, in August 1878, the Kartchners and 
other settlers who had remained at Old Taylor realized 
the futility of remaining there any longer. They negotiat- 
ed with William Flake for one-fourth of the Stinson 
ranch, who sold it to them for the same price that 
he himself had paid. This would be his ongoing 
policy as new settlers arrived, but it is said that he 
was “often the loser for it”? The group arriving 
with William Kartchner included Kartchner’s wives 
and younger children; his sons, John and Mark E. 
Kartchner and their families; and his three married 
daughters—Sarah, Mary, and Sophia—and their 
husbands and children.” 

Saints from the American South who 
had settled in St. Joseph and the other orig- 
inal Little Colorado colonies found the land- 
scape and natural conditions of the 
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Silver Creek Valley much more inviting, and several of 
them moved there in late 1878 and early 1879. Among 
them were Austin and Jessie B. Fields, Elizabeth Morris, 
and the families of Augustus H. Branch, Wixom W. 
Dempsey, James Thomas, and John J. Quinn. Although 
these newcomers were indigent and created a financial 
burden for the Saints already settled at Stinson’s ranch, 
the established settlers willingly shared what they had— 
and over time the Southern Saints became an important 
strength to their community.” 

In mid-August 1878 it began to rain, and daily rain- 
storms continued, off and on, for more than three weeks. 
This was the basis for a running joke between Stinson 
and the Latter-day Saints. When Stinson sold William 
Flake his land, he told Flake that there was sufficient 
water for one large family, but no more. Flake allegedly 
responded, “When the Mormons come, the water will 
increase.’ Once the August rains came, Stinson appar- 
ently confided to friends, “I wish to hell the Mormons 
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had stayed away until I had my crop gathered. 


n September, as William Flake was leaving for Utah 

with wool to trade for cattle, he encountered the party 

of Erastus Snow, sent by Brigham Young to visit the 
northeastern Arizona Saints. During his visit, Snow 
directed that the Kartchner group resettle in the area 
where the Flake community had located and that a new 
town have its center there. He also directed that Mayor 
Samuel G. Ladd of St. Joseph survey the townsite, which 
would consist of twenty blocks with four lots compris- 
ing each block. He reassured the settlers that there was 
sufficient land and water for one hundred families or 
more and commended Flake and others for arrang- 
ing for the purchase of the property. He proposed that 
John Hunt and his family be called to Arizona from 
their New Mexico home and that Hunt be sustained as 
the community’s bishop, with William Flake and John 
Kartchner as Hunt’s counsel- TohaHant 


ors. Finally, Snow proposed 
ys oe 


that the new community be 
named Snow Flake—“Snow 
for me,’ he said, looking 

at William Flake, “and 
Flake for you.”* The name 
was written as two words 
until 1906 when Snowflake 
became the official name of 
the town.” 

In early spring 1879, the first primary school in 
Snowflake was convened by Annella “Annie” Hunt, 
daughter of John Hunt. She later wrote, “I taught the 
first little school in Snowflake, in one of the adobe 
rooms used by Mr. Stinson for stables. I had some 
trouble with unruly boys, but the parents were very kind 
and good to help me.’ There were twenty-six students in 
Annie's school. That fall, school was reconvened in the 
new town meetinghouse, a 22-by-33-foot log structure 
that doubled as a chapel and a town center. M. E. Lesley 


was the schoolteacher; he was assisted by Annie’ sister, 


Ida Hunt 


Annella “Annie” Hunt 
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Ida Hunt. Other elementary and intermediate schools 
followed, with Snowflake and Taylor sometimes sharing 
teachers and alternating semesters.” 

In 1881, the railroad from the eastern Arizona 
border was completed to Winslow, making many new 
goods available to residents of Snowflake and nearby 
communities; previously available goods were much less 
expensive. By 1883 Snowflake boasted a variety of small 
businesses including a sawmill, a construction office, 
two general stores, a wagonmaker, a blacksmith, two 
grocers, a stock breeder, a barber, a tailor, a milliner, a 
watchmaker, and a bootmaker.” 

The first brick church building in Snowflake was 
completed in 1884. Not quite five years later, in January 
1889, student dreams were real- 


ized and parental prayers 
answered when the Snow 
Flake Stake Academy— 
the community’s first 
high school—opened its 
doors to an initial class of 
fifty students.8 = 

In November 1878 Jesse Nathaniel Smith and his 
extended family—numbering thirty persons—arrived 
from Parowan, Utah. Jesse would be set apart as the 
stake president of the Eastern Arizona Stake in early 
summer 1879. When that stake was dissolved in 1887, 
Jesse became president of the Snowflake Stake, serving 
in that position until 


his death in 1906. Jesse would also 
take active roles in civic and busi- 
ness affairs, particularly in water 
and range management and herd- 
ing practices.” 

William J. Flake also filled 
important civic roles in the new 
community. When Apache County 
was created in 1879, Snowflake was 
designated as the county seat. James 
Stinson was named probate judge 
and William was elected to the 
county’s board of supervisors. For 
several months, a room in William's 
home served as the first county 
court house.” William and his sons 
took seriously their responsibili- 
ties to help create a lawful, orderly 
society in Navajo County. They 
followed—and sometimes appre- 
hended—thieves who stole animals 
or property from country residents. 
William also played important 
roles in establishing other north- 


eastern Arizona towns: Show Low, 
St. Johns, Concho, and Nutrioso. 
Following his six-month incarcera- 
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tion in the Arizona State Prison for 
supporting polygamy, William also 
became a vocal supporter of prison 
reform.*! 

Snowflake and Taylor are sister 
communities that have grown 
up together, sharing resources, 
organizations, and planning while 
remaining proudly independent 
and proudly secure in the unique 
elements of their respective histo- 
ries. Today, both are vibrant, diverse 
and growing communities; both 
have nurtured countless men and 
women of devotion and faith; and 
both share a beautiful temple of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 9 
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The Snowflake Monument 


Justin Fairbanks, sculptor 


A new pioneer settlement was begun on July 27 
1878, when William J. Flake and his wives Lucy and 
Prudence fed five families, their wagons and fivestock 
into this valley. Lacy Flake described the scene as “a 
Desutiful place" with “clear water” and “hills covered 
with green grass” Within weeks, destitute families 
began drifting in. Friends and strangers shared the 
smatl four-room adobe home sold to Fiske with the 
jand, end worked fo harvest the crops on the newly 
purchased ranch 

This monument portrays a trailside meeting in 
September 1878, which resulted in the naming of 
Snowtlake. William J. Flake and part of his family were 
traveling north in a wagon to sell woo! and purchase 
Utah cattle. (Prudence remained at home for health 
reasons.) Near whet is now Winslow, they crossed 
paths with the carriage of Erastus Snow, a Mormon 
jeader assigned to direct colonization efforts in 
Arizona 

Flake gave an accounting fo Elder Snow of failed 
attempts to establish settioments along the Little 
Colorado River. After enduring much hardship and the 
death of a young son, Flake sought a better site 
and purchased the cattle ranch on the Sil 
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Jesse N. Smith (standing by carriage), Ira Hinckley 
(seated in carriage), Lucy Flake holding her daughter 
Roberta, William J. Flake, and Erastus Snow. Additional 
person in carriage is L. John Nuttall, historian. 


After hearing Flake 
him for his efforts. He 
settiement “5 
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Agnes Haley Love 


PIONEER VIGNETTES 


he stories of James 
Madison Flake and Agnes 
Haley Love—the parents 
of Snowflake founder 
William Jordan Flake—reveal the 
origins of Williarn’s integrity and raw 
courage. Both James and Agnes 
grew up in wealthy southern families 
from neighboring counties in North 
Carolina. They married in 1838; their 
first child, William Jordan, was born 
the following July; and in 1841, they 
achieved a personal dream when 
they moved to unsettled fertile lands 
in Mississippi and established a plan- 
tation of their own.! 
During the winter of 1843- 
44, Latter-day Saint missionaries 
traveling through Mississippi taught 


James and Agnes about the restored 


gospel of Jesus Christ. After much 
prayer, the two were baptized and 
determined they would join the 
Saints in Nauvoo. First wanting 
to secure a place there, James 
traveled alone by mule to Nau- 
voo in late May and early June 
1844. He met the Prophet Jo- 
seph and received a patriarchal 
blessing from Hyrum Smith; he 
also explored possible living 
arrangements for his family.’ 
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A few days after leaving Nau- 
voo, James learned that Joseph and 
Hyrum had been martyred. He and 
Agnes sold their Mississippi holdings 
at significant loss and journeyed to 
Nauvoo with three other convert 
families. Of the Black slaves Agnes 
and James owned, two had been 
baptized—Green Flake and Allen 
Flake—and at least three of their 
slaves were taken north to Nauvoo: 
Green Flake; Elizabeth Rowan, who 
was Agnes's personal maid; and Edie, 
a young mother of four# 

By the time Agnes and James 
arrived in the Salt Lake Valley with 
the Amasa Ly- 
man company in 

October 1848, 


they were the parents of seven chil- 
dren—but four of these (Thomas, 
Richmond, Samuel, and Frederick) 
had died in infancy or early child- 
hood. The oldest surviving child was 
William, now nine, who had walked 
most of the way across the plains 
driving the family’s small herd of cat- 
tle. Charles was eight; Sarah, the only 
daughter, was eighteen months. 

For the next year, James served in a 
bishopric in the Cottonwood area 

of Salt Lake City; he also began to 
establish a productive farm.* 

In October 1849 James was 
asked to lead a small group of men 
to northern California; the group 
was later joined by Elders George 
Q. Cannon and Charles C. Rich, who 
assumed leadership. The group was 
charged with locating and filing 
appropriate claims on accessible 
mineral deposits; these would be 
used by the Church to help finance 
immigration efforts. The group 
miraculously survived being lost and 
without water in the eastern foothills 
of Nevada's Delamar Mountains, 
made their way through Califor- 
nia’s Cajon Pass, and traveled north 
through California's Big Valley. 

One morning in late May, as 


Fort San Bernardino; art by Hazel C. Olson 


the party was descending into the 
San Juaquin Valley, James loaned his 


saddle cinch to one of the other men. 


The man’s horse had become skit- 
tish, and James insisted he take the 
cinch. James fashioned a makeshift 
surcingle to keep his own saddle 

on his mule. Later that day, James's 
mule apparently mistook a length of 
rope in the trail for a snake and shied 
violently. The surcingle snapped and 
James was thrown, suffering a broken 
neck. “Brethren,’ he managed to whis- 
per, ‘lay hands on me” He was buried 
alongside the trail, still a month away 
from his thirty-fifth birthday. 

When Agnes learned of James's 
death she became seriously ill and 
was confined to bed. After regaining 
a degree of health, she joined the 
company of 437 Saints—including 
several of her friends from Missis- 
sippi—who had accepted the call to 
establish the colony of San Bernardi- 
no, California. Led by David Seely, 
Jefferson Hunt, and Andrew Lytle, 
and accompanied by Elders Amasa 
M. Lyman and Charles C. Rich, the 
company left Salt Lake City in March 
1851 and arrived in California in May. 
Agnes'sons William and Charles— 
ages twelve and eleven—used their 


father’s team of mules and an old 
wagon to haul goods for Saints and 
Gentiles in the region, earning barely 
enough for the family to survive.’ 

In early 1852, after learning that 
Agnes was widowed and impover- 
ished, one of her brothers traveled 
from North Carolina to southern Cali- 
fornia and arranged to meet her. He 
said that she and her children could 
return to the family home with him 
and that they would be lavishly pro- 
vided for. All he required was that she 
give up “Mormonism. She replied, 
“You don't think you are asking much, 
do you? But my faith is more to me 
than my life’s blood. | would rather 
wear my nails off over the wash tub 
to support my children, than to take 
them away from the Church | know 
to be true”® 

Less than four years after thi 
conversation, and never again 
contacted by any of her own family, 
Agnes succumbed to a long struggle 
with tuberculosis.? She and James 
had sacrificed nearly all they had for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. But their 
testimonies and faith did not waver, 
and their spiritual legacy to their 
posterity is eternal.'° 
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SMITH 


n November 1878 Jesse Na- 
thaniel Smith of Parowan, Utah, 
was called by President John 
Taylor as the president of a new 
stake in Arizona, one that would be 
organized early the following sum- 
mer. Jesse was told to sell his home 
and property in Parowan and move 
to northeastern Arizona as soon as 
he was able to do so. Jesse explained 
that he would have to move in two 
stages. He would take one of his four 
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wives and their children on his first 
trip to Arizona; he would return for 
his other wives and children once he 
had arranged homes for them. Sev- 
eral of Jesse's family members deter- 
mined to travel to Arizona with him 
on his first trip, and there were thirty 
persons in the party that left Parowan 
that December: Jesse N. Smith, his 
third wife Janet Mauretta Johnson, 
and their five children; Joseph Fish, 
his third wife Adelaide Margaret 
Smith, and their three children; 
Smith Doolittle Rogers, his wife 
Eliza Snow Smith, and their four 
children; John Riley Hulet and 
his wife Mary Josephine Smith; 
John H. Rollins and his two 
sons; Lehi West (an Indigenous 
American adopted as a child), 
his wife Edna Bayles, their two 
sons, and his adoptive mother, 
Margaret Cooper West; and two 
single adult men, Silas S. Smith 
Jr.and John A. Smith. The Smith 
group arrived in Snow Flake 
in mid-January 1879 and were 
warmly welcomed by Bishop 
John Hunt and William Flake. 
Jesse was well prepared for 
the responsibilities he would 
carry in Arizona. He had arrived 


in Parowan in the early fall of 1851, 
three months before his seventeenth 
birthday, and had been ordained an 
elder three months earlier. He was 
married in May 1852 at age seven- 
teen to Emma Seraphine West; he 
was ordained a Seventy at nineteen. 
He was barely twenty when he was 
ordained a high priest and sustained 
as second counselor to Parowan 
Stake President John C. L. Smith in 
1855. That same year he was elected 
to a one-year term in the Utah Territo- 
rial Legislature. In 1856 he was called 
as second counselor to President 
William H. Dame when the latter 
replaced John Smith. In 1859 he was 
elected mayor of Parowan, and in the 
spring of 1860 he helped establish a 
settlement at Minersville. 

Jesse would have similar experi- 
ences in Arizona. In the months after 
his arrival, he worked to organize and 
incorporate water companies for the 
towns of Snowflake, Taylor, St. Joseph, 
and Woodruff. He pioneered water 
storage through constructing dams 
and reservoirs. He helped establish 
a grist mill and cooperative herding 
practices in Snowflake and Taylor. In 
1884 he was charged with purchas- 
ing lands in Mexico where Saints— 


especially those fleeing punishment 
for plural marriage—could establish 
homes. And in 1889 he was request- 
ed by the First Presidency of the 
Church to travel to New York City 

to purchase lands claimed by the 
Aztec Land and Cattle Company, 
lands on which much of Snowflake 
and Show Low had been built. 
While many of the ALCC's claims 
were questionable, if not fraudu- 
lent, they had dogged the Arizona 
Saints—and the Church—for years, 
and all rejoiced when Jesse drew up 
careful surveys of both towns and 
negotiated a reasonable purchase. 
From his arrival in Arizona until his 
death, Jesse N. Smith served as a 
stake president. 

1 Albert J. Levine, From Indian Trails to 
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Seraphine and Margaret Fletcher West. 
John H. Rollins was married to Nancy 
alinda West, the youngest daugh- 

er of Samuel Walker and Margaret 
Cooper West—and therefore Jesse's 
brother-in-law. Silas S. Smith Jr. and 
John A. Smith were Jesse's nephews, 
he eldest sons of his brother Silas San- 
ford Smith Sr. (esse Nathaniel Smith,’ 
FindAGrave.com, online). 


2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid. Smith served as president of the 
Eastern Arizona Stake until 1887; he 
was the first president of the replace- 
ment Snowflake Stake from 1887 until 
his death in 1906. 


Home in Snowflake, July, 1904 
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BY QUENTIN THOMAS WELLS 


aniel H. Wells, in company with the ailing Brigham Young, 
visited St. George in May 1876 and inspected the almost- 
completed temple. After touring the building and planning its 
dedication and opening the following year, Brigham assigned 
his counselor Daniel to head a company to visit the new Lat- 
ter-day Saint settlements along the Little Colorado River in Arizona Territory. 

These settlements had been pioneered in early 1876 by Saints from 
throughout Utah, including from Latter-day Saint settlements abandoned 
in Nevada after strips of Utah Territory were transferred by Congress to 
Nevada in 1862 and 1866.' These individuals and families founded new 
settlements along the Little Colorado River and were already tending their 
first crop by the time Daniel's group left St. George in mid-May to bring 
them supplies for the winter. 

The route to the Little Colorado River Valley was an arduous 350-mile 
trek across the high desert of the Arizona Strip from St. George to Pipe 
Springs and Kanab, through the Colorado River gorge, and beyond the arid 
mountains to the south and east of the Colorado River crossing at Lee's 
Ferry. The loaded wagons moved slowly on the trail as horses and mules 
struggled to pull them up inclines and, on equally steep declines, drivers 
strained to check downhill speeds with inadequate brakes. 

Accompanying Daniel H. Wells were his son Junius Wells, Erastus Snow, 
L. H. Hatch, D. D. McArthur, Jacob Hamblin, Brigham Young Jr. and his son 
Lorenzo D. Young, and a certain Brother Ensign. This party was joined at 
Kanab by Bishop Lorenzo W. Roundy of Kanarraville, Bishop L. J. Nuttall of 
Kanab, Warren Johnson, and others bringing additional supplies.’ 

While crossing the Colorado River at Lee’s Ferry, the boat transport- 
ing Daniel and most of these men, together with their wagons and outfits, 
capsized. The men were thrown into the high water of the turbulent river. 
Daniel described what happened in a report to Brigham Young, written 
immediately afterward: 
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We: take this opportunity of sending you a few lines respecting our 
trip. We have to mourn the loss of Brother Lorenzo W. Roundy. Our 
journey up to this place was pleasant and agreeable. 


We found the large boat in pretty good repair and the large sweeps which 
we brought enabled us to load up & commence operations almost imme- 
diately. Sent over two loads of horses, 14 and 7 head. Third trip Bro Wells’ 
carriage, the heavy baggage wagon, and Bro. Roundy’s wagon were put 
on the boat which was maned [manned] by Bros. Wells, Roundy, Hatch, 
Nutall, Johnson (who keeps the ferry), Hamblin, Carter, and Wilkbanks. 

To make a safe trip and land just where we desire, it is necessary to tow 
the boat half mile up the stream, most of the way in an eddy, but there 

is a rocky point to pass where the current is very swift. Bros. Roundy and 
Carter were keeping the boat away with poles and oars. Bro. Emmet was 
assisting at the tow rope with his pony, pulling by the horn of the saddle. 
The current at this point was too much for the boat, and the bow began 

to dip water. The raft was immediately tossed but caught between two 
rocks [which] held the boat fast, and the boat went down almost instantly 
until released of the wagons which floated off. Bros. Wells, Hamblin, & 
Nutall swam ashore. Bros. Hatch and Carter were supported by clinging to 
Bro. Wells’ carriage & Bro. Wilkbank jumped ashore before [the] boat then 
swung out. Bro. Roundy ran along the rail towards the rear of the boat 
which was nearest shore, and when about half way called out “Come on 
boys all who can swim,’ and then plunged into the water and struck out 
for the shore. After swimming a short distance he was seen to throw up his 
hands and he sank out of sight. Our small boat reached the spit in a few 
moments but nothing could be found of Bro. Roundy. As far as possible, 
under the circumstances the bank and islands below have been searched in 
hopes of finding the body but no success. Bros. Hatch, Carter and Johnson 
were rescued from their perilous situation with the small boat which then 
followed the wagons and succeeded in grounding Bro Roundy & Hatch’s 
wagon on a bar where they left it as it was now dark... 


The main part of our provisions, all the bedding, guns & clothes of the St. 
George boys, went down with the wagons. Bro. Wells’ harness and entire 
outfit with the exceptions of his mules, their halters and bridles, were lost.? 
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Daniel H. Wells was not a good swim- 
mer, and on this occasion he was weighed 
down by his boots and clothing. He also was 
past sixty years of age, but still in good physi- 
cal condition. He did not panic and calmly 
struck out for the shore, holding his breath 
and keeping his face in the water as was his 
usual practice. Within a minute he reached 
the shallows and climbed out onto the steep 
bank. He ever afterward regarded his escape 
as miraculous.* 

Bishop Lorenzo W. Roundy, who 
. drowned despite being an expert 
» swimmer, had told his family 
\ before leaving on this trip that 
he would not complete it. 
Said his daughter, “My father 
said goodbye to Susannah his 
2nd wife, and to my mother 
Priscilla (his 3rd wife), and to 
each of us children for a total of 
three times each. My father said he 
would never see us alive again and he would 
‘die with his boots on. His wives told him to 
tell the Authorities then how he felt but he said 
he would rather die with his boots on than to 
go against the Authorities’ wishes.”° 

James Emmet re-crossed the river and 
carried news of the accident back to Kanab 
where it was immediately telegraphed north 
to Salt Lake City. Despite the loss of a life, as 
well as of important equipment and crucial 
winter food supplies, the expedition con- 
tinued on its mission, although reduced in 
number. As Daniel noted in his official report: 


he St. George boys will return from this point. The following 

brethren will continue. .. We can make out pretty well for provi- 
sions and have plenty of grain. We have ferried over our four wagons 
and luggage on the small boat which we brought with us and which 
has done excellent service... 


We are now all across the river and Bro. Perkins is waiting to take our 
letters. We shall go to Navajo Springs 8 miles where we expect to camp 
and let our animals have something to eat. They have had but little but 
grain since we came here. 


We are in good health and trust in God for ability to accomplish our 
mission, praying God to bless you we remain your brethren - 


Drnil Well 
Lpata Sob 


Cea as 


At open-air services after they arrived in the Little 
Colorado Valley, Daniel and the others complimented the 
colonists on the work they had accomplished and assured 
them that they were well remembered in the thoughts 
and prayers of the First Presidency and other leaders. 
They also promised additional settlers would be called 
the following year to reinforce the established settlements 
and provide manpower for opening new ones. 

By the end of July Daniel had returned some 650 
miles to Salt Lake City and was devoting his time 
to Church affairs there: he issued mission calls, sent 


instructions to Church-owned farms, managed 
Church work projects, settled marital disputes, 


and handled other similar matters.” 

Although he was still ailing, Brigham Young 
left Salt Lake City again for St George on the No- 
vember 1, 1876. Through the winter he supervised 
the completion of the temple there and worked to 
strengthen the southern settlements in Utah and 
Arizona. Daniel kept in touch with Brigham by let- 
ter and, concerning urgent matters, by telegraph. A 
typical note to the President says: 


have not forgotten your instructions with regard to rais- 

ing means to pay for the flour sent to the Little Colorado 
settlements and we expect to deposit the same to your 
credit at Z.C.M.1. within a few days as you directed.® ia 


1 Marshall Trimble, “A Little History Behind Arizona's 
Early Mormon Missions,’ excerpted from Arizoniana, 
Arizona Oddities, 6 Sep 2010. 


2 Quentin Thomas Wells, Defender: The Life of Daniel H. 
Wells (2016), 349. 


3 Daniel H. Wells, Erastus Snow, and Brigham Young Jr., 
letter to Brigham Young, 26 May 1876, Brigham Young 
Letters, box 43, folder 20, Church History Department, 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
4 Bryant S. Hinckley, Daniel Hanmer Wells and Events of 
His Time (1942), 305. 

5 “The History of Lorenzo Wesley Roundy,’ typescript, 
ch, 10, BuchananSpot, Archie Earl Buchanan and Flo- 
rene Davis Family Organization, Histories. 
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7 Quentin Thomas Wells 351-2. 
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To the Aijssionaries for Arizona. 


——————_< = oe 


With a view of answering the many questions, as to what 
hind of an outfit is necessary for such an enterprise, I beg to submit 
the following list for their consideration; it is designed more to assist 
the memory in regard to many useful and necessary articles, than as 
a standard for every one to copy after. Each one’s judgment must 
be his own guide. 

EDWARD HUNTER, Presiding Bishop. 


I St inch Wagon with cover, Bake Oven, Camp Kettle, 20lbs. Soap, 
2 Yoke of Oxen, Horses or Fry pan, Tin plates, 11d Composition, 
Mules, | Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, | 12 Boxes Matches, 

1 Plow, Harrow Teeth, or good | Bedding, Blankets, Clothing, | $ Boxes Pills, 
Scraper, | Socks, Boots and Shoes, 1 Bottle Sweet 

# Extro Chains, Thread, Needles and Pins, 1? fe bak 

2 4xes, 1 Shovel, Upper and Sole Leather, 1°” duspentine, 

1 Spade, 1 Pitchfork, Mule § Horse Shoes § Nails, | 1 “ Pain Killer, 

2 Hoes, 1 Rake, 1 Cow, Beef Steer, 1 " Jamaica Ginger, 

1 Pick or Crow Bar, Shoe Pegs and Lasts, 2 Ounces Indigo, 

1 Scythe and Snath, 600lbs. Flour, 1 Gallon Alcohol, 

1 Hand Saw, 100tbs. Bacon, 

1 Jack Plane, 30lbs. Dried Apples, a tet 

tt § Th Inch 4ugurs, 5 Gallons Molasses, | Water Barrel, 

Brace and Bits, t Hatchet 40lbs. Sugar, § other groceries 4 Bushels seed Wheat, 

2 Guns and .fimnminnition j “ 

201d 8s and 10s Nails, itiradaetty “ a . “ core 

18 Lights 8x10 Glass, Se ns Eee % ; 

Nb, Mustard, 115. B Pepper, Garden Seeds, 

Wash Tub, Wash Board, | Some Spices, | Carrots, Beets, Turnips, 

Buekrt, Brea pan, id, Ginger, 2lbs. Yeast pnoder, | Squash, Cabbage, Onions, 

Wash Basin, Milk pans, 4lbs. Card. Soda, | Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, 

Alith Strainer, Lantern, 20ibs, Fine Salt, | Radishes, Ete., Ete, 


THIS OUTFIT IS FOR TWO PERSONS. 


GEORGE S.TANNER AND J. MORRIS RICHARDS, 
COLONIZATION ON THE LITTLE COLORADO (1977) 


